* the new year’s blossoms. 
© out, and you got.a ravishing sweet odor. 
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<4: (Special to The Daily Worker) 
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BERLIN, June 


6.—Communist and fascist forces are girding 


themselves for the great struggle to come following the referen- 
dur June 20°0n the dispossession of the kaiser and his family, 


2° 


with numeto 


s other members of the deposed German royalty. 


Fascisti bands are organizing thruout the nation declaring 
that if the referendum passes they will seek to overthrow the 
republic and institute a monarchy. The-German workers and 


farmers, under Communist lea 


dership, are preparing to battle 


~ 
ar 


the fascisti when the black-shirted gangs attempt to seize power. 


- 


. Davis Forces Attempt 
to Split Ranks 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 6. — 
Mognus Johnson opened his primary 
campaign with a speech at Willmar 
on June 3 and it is possible now to 
draw some conclusions as to the 
strength of the contending forces in 
a struggle from which the farmer- 
lnbor movement in this state will 
emerge greatly clarified and strength- 
ened no matter what the formal out- 
come may be. 
Thomas Davis, the Minneapolis at- 
 torney who was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by Magnus in the convention of 
the Farmer-Labor Association, enter- 
ed the farmer-labor primary in defi- 
ance of the decision of that body and 


The referendum calling for 

‘the dispossession of the royal 

family will fall on the following 

proposal: 

Confiscate Entire Fortunes. 
ARTICLE I. 

“The entire fortunes of the prin- 
ces who have ruled in any one of 
the German states until the lu- 
tion of 1918, as well as the’ entire 
fortunes of the princely houses, 
their familes and family members, 
are confiscated without compensa- 
tion in the interest of the general 
welfare. & 

Will Aid Workers. 


ARTICLE Il. 

“The confiscated property is to 
be used to ald: 

(a)—The unemployed. 

(b)—The war invalids and war 
widows and orphans. «| 

(c)—Those dependent upon the 
public. | 

(d)——-The needy victims of the 
inflation, 

(e)—The agricultural laborers, 
tenants and peasants, through the 
creation of free farm land in the 
confiscated estates, ~ 

“The castles, residences and other 
buildings are to be used for general 
welfare, cultural and educational 
purposes, especially for convalescent 
hospitals and homes for war in- 
valids, war widows and orphans, ang 
| for the socially dependent as well as 
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(Copyright, 1926, 


by Upton--Sinclair) 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 


is J. Arnold Ross, oi! operator, on his 
side him sits “Bunny” thinking of ait 


Santa Ynez, a newly built, white painted, California town. 


the old west was a solitary cow-boy i 
his lips. For the rest, it was like an 
tionally advertised magazines containi 


tisements of the nationally advertised articles ranchmen came 
bite to eat, ~ 
drive carefully thru another ‘“‘speed trap 


They stop in the “Elite Cafe’’ for a 
the waitress. They leave the town, 
and hit it up on a board boulev 
with queer Spanish names indicating a 
Dad what. happened in 
He shares the opinion of the manufa 
mobile—that history is mostly isc 4 


“and higher. 
at a good clip, with a weather eye er 


ulevard called Mission Way. 


Dad and his young son, both dressed 


alike, and richly, are motoring over & 
smooth and fla 8 
wards a barrier of 
The boy sits next to his father, eager- 
eyed, alert. 
reach the mountains and climb higher 


concrete road . to- 
purple mountains. 


His father is his hero. They 
Then down the other side 


speed cops, whom Dad hates. As Da 


drove he mused to himself. He used to 
be Jim Ross, teamster, then he was J. A. 
Ross and Co., general merchandise, at 


Queen Center, California, and now he 
way to Beach City to sign a lease. Be- 
ogether different things. They come to 
The only hint of 
n “chaps” and an old indian mumbling 
y other main street town—with its na- 
ng all fhe nationally advertises adver- 
in to buy. 
Dad enjoys himself “joshing’’ 


There were signs 
history behind éach one. “Bunny” asks 


“Verdrugo (Executioner) Canyén.” Dad doesn’t know. 


cturer of a nationally advertised auto- 


vil 


The road was asphalt now 
water. : 
* golden with a part.of last 
| Now 


walnuts, broad trees. with ample 


: it shimmered in the heat, and 


» whenever it fell away before you, a mirage made it look like 
It was lined with orange-groves; dark green shiny trees, 
year’s crop, and snowy white with 


and then a puff of breeze blew 
here were groves of 
foliage, casting dark shadows on 


~ the carefully cultivated, powdery brown soily There were hedges 


. of roses, extending for long distances, eight or ten feet high, and 


» covered with blossoms. 


There were wind-breaks of towering 


+thin eucalyptus trees, with long way leaves and bark that scales 

off and leaves them haked; all the world is:familiar with them in 
the moving pictures, where they do duty for sturdy oaks and 
“ancient elms and spreading chestnuts and Arabian date-palms 
“and cedars of Lebanon and whatever else tiie scenario calls for. 

* You had to cut your speed down here, and had to watch in- 
cessantly; there were intersections, and lanes coming in, and 

“warning signs of many sorts; there was traffic both ways, and 
‘Welicate decisions to be made as to whether you could get. past 
the car ahead of you, before one coming in the other direction 
would bear down on ydéu and shut you in a pair of scissors. It 
was exciting to watch Dad’s handling of these emergencies, to 
‘fead his intentions and watch him carry them out. - 

“Railroad Crossing,” proclaimed a sign, two white boards 


+% 
wf 
ro 


r the Bell.” 


a 


ssed and painted in black letters. The road made a jog to the 
ft to get across, and there was a big red sign, “Danger: Listen 
Dad took his swift glimpse backwards and then 


wung across the track, a turn to the left and then one to the 
ps (Continued on page 5) 
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; TO DEATH OR SAVE. 


By LAURENCE TODD, Federated: 

WASHINGTON, June 6.—Most powerful of all man 
now is William M. Butler, United States senator, cha 
national committee, and textile mill magnate, He i 
at the hands of the republican governor of the 
because he had succeeded the late Murray 


political machine in the state. 


This machine made Calvin Coolidge] "p’ 
and it made the present governor of, : . 
ih , : ) aie 


Maseac ’ > it. = pa teyrscrggcote Sah’ m 
mca snoar te 
him. What~Butler decteés, the gov- 


ernor of Massachusetts, elected on the 
republican ticket, does not ordinarily 
refuse to do. 

With these facts in mind, The Fed- 
erated Press has sought an interview 
with Senator Butler on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. It has asked him what 
the governor is likely to do, since the 
court of last resort in Massachusetts 
has declined to interfere with the 
execution of these two working class 
radicals on the charge of murder, of 
which they were convicted when pub- 
lic feeling’ against labor radicals had 
been brought by organized employers 
to a fever heat. | 

It has tried to smoke out Butler as 
to any human feeling he may have— 
now that he is a candidate before 
the people for election to the senate— 
d&-to the proposed execution of these 
two Italian-Americans on evidence 
which appears as unreliable and fanci- 
ful as that perjured testimony upon 
which Tom Mooney was convicted in’ 
California. Would Butler say one 
word indicating that the convicted 
men, fighting against his group in the 
industrial war in Massachusetts, 
should be saved from death? 

Butler's soft little hands fumbled 
his ‘watch chain while he hunted for 
safe words in which to evade the is- 

(Continued on page 2) 


GARMENT STRIKE 
PICKETS MUST 
GO TO PRISON 


Thirty men and women pickets ar- 


rested during the 1922 International ; 


Ladies’ Garment Workers strike for 
refusing to obey the injunction issued 


by “Injunction Judge” Denies E. Sulli- 
van must start serving their jail sen- 
tences either today or tomorrow. 

Attempts were made to quash the 
sentences against the strike pickets 
by various organizations. These at- 
tempés proved friutless as Judge Sul- 
livan, lackey of the open-shop inter- 
ests in Chicago, insisted that the 
pickets must serve their sentence 
ranging from 10 days to 60 days in 
the county jail. 


FHEIR LIVES 


ret 
in Massachusetts just 


. an of the republican 
pena by appointment 
4, and he was appointed 


Crane agjruler of the republican 
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VORKERS GROWS 


NEW YORK, June 6. — The co- 
operation of fur workers in the settled 
shops was pledged to the Forty-Hour 
Liberty Bond. committee of the New 
York Furriers’ ‘Union this afternoon 
at a meeting of chairmen of signed-up 
shops which was ‘held in Webster Hall 
after work. 

_ 2,500 Back. 

These representatives of the 2,500 
workers who have already returned to 
their jobs— ender the terms of the 
new agreement+—subscribed for sev- 
éral thousand dollars worth of bonds 
and brot the total of bond sales above 
the $25,000 mark. 

They will go back to the members 
of their shops with the report of the 
remarkable success of this loan and 
will urge their fellow-workers to buy 
more of the bonds which will help all 
the fur workers to win the forty-hour 
week which these workers in the set- 
tled shops now have. 

$100,000 Issue. 

The members of the Forty-hour 
Liberty Bond committee are now to 
be found in the strike meeting halls 
every day administering the sale of 
the bonds an@ the response of the 
furriers so farcmakesg* it certain that 
the whole $100,000 bond issue will be 
subscribed very ,soon. 


‘Get Into the Union!”’ 
Call to Sleeping Car 
Porters by Unionists 


NEW YORK, June 6—A month's 
grace has been sgiven all Pullman 
porters and maifis who have not yet 
joined or who have only paid part of 
their fees to theBrotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters.c. The organization 
drive is to be wound up so that the 
union can go befare the new rail labor 
machinery as strong as possible. 

“With 51% we will get 51% con- 
sideration,” says A. Philip Randolph, 
general organizer. “But with 80% or 
90% organized, we can and will get 
a much higher consideration.” Back 
dues will not be required of all who 
join before the end of June. The 
union claims well over half the 12,000 
porters and maids already in its ranks 
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Keep July 3rd, 4th and 5th open for N. Y. 
Daily Worker Encampment, on North Shore 


of Long Island. 


| this battle your organization must 
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STRIKE 
CALLED IN N.Y. 


United Relief Effort Is 
Object 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK CITY, June 6.—To or- 
ganize the Passaic strikers’ relief 
work in this city a delegate confer- 
ence has been called to meet here dur- 
ing the present month. The call has 
been sent to the labor unions, work- 
ers’ fraternal organizations and to all 
sympathetic associations inviting them 
to send delegates to this conference. 
Every effort has been made to cover 
all organizations, but any organization 
not-receiving an invitation to the con- 
ference: is asked to communicate at 
once with the local office of the Gen- 
eral Relief Committee, Textile Strik- 
ers, 799 Broadway, Room 508. 

Support the 16,0000. 

The call for the conference cites the 
periodic and spontaneous strikes in 
the textile industry, and tells how the 
unorganized textile workers, driven 
ahd exploited beyond endurance, have 
had to revolt time and again againsi 
further wage reductions and inhuman 
conditions. The big Passaic strike is 
such a revolt. And it tells how spy sys- 
tems, persecutions, suffering from 
vocational diseases and further wage 
reductions compelled 16,000 ‘textile 
workers of Passaic and vicinity to 
leave the mills and enter the most 
heroic and courageous struggle that 
labor hsitory knows. 

Against Company Unions. 

The call states in part “the textile 
mill owners, having organized them- 
selves into their employers’ union, 
have now issued an ultimatum that 
the textile strikers are not to have 
their own union. Worse than this— 
they have offered the workers poison | 
in the form of a bosses’ union—a com- 
pany union, The fight is now for a real 
workers’ union for these strikers. In 


stand by and lend a hand. 


“Your organization cannot, of 
course, help-on the picket line in Pas- 
saic, withstand the violence of the 
brutal police, brave the jails and riot. 
guns, the tear gas bombs and other 
forms of cruelty invented by the 
bosses. But you can help the textile 
strikers to victory, you can help them 
to win their union, if you will help 
them and their families to bread, 
their babies to milk.” 

All friends of the Passaic strikers 
are called upon to work energetically 
for the success of this conference. 
The babies of the textile strikers 
must have milk, and the strikers 
staunchly backed up in the fight they 
are waging for®*the right to organize— 
the fight of all labor. 


JUDGE VACATES 
WRIT AGAINST 
SHOE WORKERS 


Brooklyn Court Quashes 
Injunction 


By SYLVAN A, POLLACK.,. 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK CITY, June 6.—Justice 
Carswell, sitting in supreme court, 
Brooklyn. vacated a temporary injunc- 
tion issued against the Shoe Workers 
Protective Union, under which P. 
Pascal Cosgrove, organizer, was fined 
$250 for contempt of court, and six 
pickets were sentences to 10 days in 
jail. 

The fime and conviction of the shoe 
workers is a result of a strike called 
in the Weismann Bros. Shoe Co. fac- 
tory in Brooklyn, five months ago. 
It followed the discharging of all the 
male workers in the fitting room. In 
spite of the injunction order the union 
kept up the fight and maintained a 
picket line which resulted in the tem- 
porary injunction being issued by 
Judge Selah B. Strong. The dismissal] 
of the suit canceled the penalties for 
contempt against Cosgrove and the six 
pickets. 

More Determined Than Ever. 

“Altho the pickets have been on 
duty for the past five months they 
are now more determined than ever 
to carry on the fight until the shop 
is organized 100%,” declared Cos- 
grove. 
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Moscow or bust! Don’t bust before | 
you get a sub—but get 5 subs and you 
can have your bust. 


British Miners 


Battle Bravely 


_In Victory Drive 


YESTERDAY began the sixth 


week in the great battle of the 


one millien British coal miners. Never has such a large con- 
tingent of labor’s hosts struggled more valiantly and doggedly 
than the coal diggers of England, Scotland and Wales. Their 
fight is not one merely of the weeks since the first of May. It 
has been going on for years. They faced “Black Friday” with 
a determined grin and fought on. When they were deserted by 
the reactionary right-wing leaders of the British Trade Union 
Congress, who maliciously destroyed the solidarity of the whole 


British working class who were 
—the miners fought on alone. 


Britain is arrayed against them, 


Their wives and children are 


supporting the miners to a man 
The whole force of capitalist 
Their funds are all but depleted. 
starving. But they have not 


weakened. The rank and file of British labor is still with the 


miners. 


The workers of the continent are doing their best to 
help. The workers of America must do their share. 


It is a first 


charge upon the labor movement of the world, America included, 
to render every possible assistance to the British coal miners. 


COOK BLASTS 
TALK OF MINE 
STRIKE BREAK 


Shatters Owners’ Hope 
by Clear Statement 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


LONDON, June 6.—A. J. Cook put 
an end to talk that the deadiock be- 
tween the miners and the mine owners 
was thought to have been broken 
when Evan Williams, the owners’ 
chairman, invited Herbert Smith, the 
miners’ president, to an informal con- 
ference. The latter two have become 
sort of friendly enemies thru years of 
negotiations and it is recalied that 
Smith gave Williams a very sharp 
cross-examination at the time of the 
meeting. of the royal coal commission. 


roa ea Ae a , Ftp “at 
tend a meetite of Fe Sidicetive ot 
national Miners’ Federation. 
ed over until today and then 
flew to Brussels by plane. Before he 
left he re@tated the miners’ position 
as followsgh-- ¥ 
“We shalt consider any proposal 
that comes from;the owners with ag 
earnest desire fo try to reach a settle- 
ment on the basts’of what the miners 
have declared to be the only reason- 
able terms they can entertain.” 


And so hopes of a strike settlement 
have again gone glimmering. The coal 
owners have latterly shown a desire 
to compromise in the matter of higher 
wages. But they hope at the same 
time to effect a lengthening of hours. 
It was for this purpose that Williams 
invited Smith to meet him. But the 
miners’ executive is as firm in their 
demands as the men in the coal fields. 
Whatever they do in any case will 
have to be sanctioned by a ballot 
among the coal diggers themselves. 

It was reported today that the mine 
Owners are considering a new tactic. 
There are rumors that they are going 


,jto dissolve their association to force 


the miners to deal with them by dis- 
tricts. The miners’ struggle for a 
national agreemént as Opposed to dis- 
trict agreements has been one of the 
central battles of the present fight. 
The miners stand solid, however, and 
would not be intimidated by such a 
move. ' 


CHICAGO FEDERATION 
OF LABOR SUPPORTS 
SAGGO AND VANZETTI 


At its regular meeting yesterday 
afternoon the Chicago Federation of 
Labor passed a resolution calling for 
the support of the Chicago labor 
movement behind the campaign to 
save Sacco and Vanzetti from death 
in the electric chair. 

Members of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union in- 
troduced a resolution asking all sec- 
tions of organized labor in the city 
to mobilize in defense of the 91 
members who have been sentenced 
to jail terms by Judge Dennis Sul- 
livan on contempt charges for viola- 
ting an injunction issued by that 
judge during their strike two years 
ago. 

This was passed with the provi- 
sion that Chicago locals be appealed 
to for funds to support the families 
of the defendants in case the strug- 
gie to free them fails and they are 
forced to go to jail. 


COOK, PURCELL 


APPEAL TOU. 8. 
FOR MINE AID 


Two Cables Ask Quick 
Help for Strikers 


The national office of international 
Workers’ Aid received the following 
cablegram from Great Britain: CAN 
YOU HELP BRITISH MINERS AT 
ONCE. SEND IMMEDIATELY TO 
PREVENT STARVATION. Thier cable 
was signed by A. J. Cook, secretary of 
the British Miners’ Federation. George 
Lansbury, labor M. P. and editor of 
Lansbury’s Weekly, and Marion Craw- 
ford, secretary of the British section 
of Workers’ international Relief. 
aint 2-15 eenalomat Appeal. a 
oo Gi Bredenkapp, national secretary 

International Workers’, Aid, replied 
that the organization i# making an 
urgent appeal to all workers’ organiza- 
tions and 60,000 indfividuals in this 
country by mail immediately. to for- 
ward funds to 1553 W.. Madison St. 
Chicago, lil., for transmission to the 
British Miners. 


Purcell Cables. 


A. A. Purcell, president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and a member of the General 
Council of the British Trade Union 
Congress forwarded the following ap- 
peal to American Workers thru Ia- 
ternational Wofkers’ Aid. 


“On behalf of the struggling mass 
of British miners and their famiiles 
| appeal to all workers the world 
over to respond to their appeal for 
aid and sustenance. Their struggle 
is not merely one of the past few 
weeks but one expending over a 
period of four years. Their persiet- 
ence has been continuous for a long 
period and their resistance is now 
at a low ebb. Nevertheless, their 
long agony has in no sense broken 
their spirit, on the contrary they are 
firm to a high degree.” 


Striking Furriers 
Help to Send Daily 


Worker to Passaic 


NEW YORK, June 6.—The striking 
furriers of New York have just given 
another splendid example of the spiris 


of class solidarity. The New York 


office of The DAILY WORKER issued 
collection lists for the purpose of 
securing eontributions with which to 
pay for The DAILY WORKER to be 
sent to the Passaic textile strikers. 
There was no thought of collecting 
money from strikers themselves. 

But when one of these lists got in- 
to the hands of furriers in their strike 
meeting in Beethoven Hall every one 
present contributed from meager 
funds in order that The DAILY 
WORKBER might spread its message 
of hope among the striking textile 
workers of Passaic. The list circulated 
by M. Spivak, secretary of Beethoven 
Hall, contained $18.20 when it was 
brought in The DAILY WORKER of- 
fice, and was headed 

“From Furrier Strikers Of Beet- 
hoven Hall to Comrade Strikers of 
Passaic.” 

This is the first list to be returned 
of all those that were sent out, and 
will pay for The DAILY WORKER to 
be sent for two months to 18 striking 
textile workers. 


“THE STORY OF A 
PROLETARIAN LIFE” 


BY VANZETTI 


The 


sentenced to death 
for his batt 
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life story of ia worker, 
ith Sacco, 
ir his class. 
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‘operating gangs who 


GRAND JURY 
WHITEWASHES 
CROWE'S GANG 


Fails to Solve Murder 
of McSwiggin 


The special grand jury that was 
impanelied to investigate the murder 
of William H. McSwiggin, assistant 
state’s attorney, in company with a 
carload of gunmen and gangsters en- 
gaged in the business of beer running 
failed ‘to report on the facts of the 
Slaying but indulged in a wholesale 
whitewashing of States Attorney 
Robert E. Crowe's office. 

Strong criticism from Coroner Oscar 
Wolfe, Harry Pugene Kelly, head of 
the Union League Club, and numerous 
other groups of officials and citizens 
was directed against Crowe’s office at 
the time of the muftders. Demands 
were made for a special grand jury 
with a special prosecutor to invésti- 
gate the affair. In order to avert in- 
vestigation of his own office and the 
presence of his assistant prosecutor 
in company with known gunmen that 
he, himself, has pretended to #o0s- 
ecute for murder a few months before, 
Crowe and Attorney Oscar Carlistrom 
hastened te improvise a grand jury in 
order that they could keep the pres- 
entation of evidence in their own 
hands. 

The result was what was anticipated 
from the first—no solution of the 
murders and a complete whitewash of 
the states’ attorney office and a ¢con- 
demnation of those who endeavored to 
secure an investigation of Crowe’s of- 
ficé and his notorious political 
machine which, it is charged, main- 
tains its power @hru its alliance with 
gunmen and beer runners. 

Afraid to Touch Gunmen. 

Because of this alliance it was not 
possible for a thoro-going imvestiga- 
tion and as the special grand jury 
passed out of existence it issued the 
statement that a conspiracy of silence, 
among gangsters and intimidation of 
witnesses, make it almost impossfble 
to solve gang murders. 

Praise for Crowe for the efficiency 
and energy with which he conducts his 
office, was also contained in the report. 
Following this, the report takes a slap 
at Harry Bugene Kelly, president of 
the Union League Club, who charged 
following the murder of McSwiggin 
that Crowe was not competent to con- 
duct the special grand jury quiz. After 
naming Kelly and Ooroner Oscar 


“ane as obstructionists, the report 


ys: 
Assails “Reformer.” 

Reform organizations, self-appoint- 
ed, self-styled reformers, organized 
apparently for the purpose of securing 
satisfactory remuneration for indivi- 
duals, and often actuated by political 
motives, are a detriment and flot a 
help. 

Blaming the crime situation in gen- 
eral and gang murders im particular, 
to prohibition, the report says: 

Blames Public. 

“It cannot be denied that there has 
been a lack of acceptance by the pub- 
lic of the Volstead act, A large num- 
ber of persons have not accepted the 
statute as a law of the land and are 
willing to pay and do pay exorbitant 
prices for intoxicating liquors, which 
creates a field of activity and profit 
unheard of in former times. 

“This illegal traffic, being criminal 
and without legal foundation, brings 
about internecine warfare between 
invade each 
others territory, with the result that 
they commit murder to carry on their 
iNegal commerce.” 

“Colvin To Stay”—Len Small. 

KANKAKEE, Ill, June 6. — “Wil 
Colvin has not resigned. So far as I 
know he will not resign. The situation 
is just as it has been.” 

This is the statement made by Gov. 
Len Small at his home in answer to 
reports that Colvin, head of the state 
board of pardons and paroles, either 
would resign or be removed by the 
governor as the result of grand jury 
investigations into the alleged “pardon 
mill” in Ininois. 


NEW YORK HAS 
FOREIGN-BORN 
MEET JUNE 13 


Hold Confe~ence in Man- 
hattan Lyceum 


NEW YORK, June 6—TRe New 
York Council for Protection of For- 
eign Born is calling the third confer- 
ence for Sunday after, June 13, at 
2 o'clock at Manhattan Lyceum, 66 
East Fourth street. 

The conference will hear a report on 
the Washington conference. In addi- 
tion, plans will be laid for establish- 
ing an immigration, deportation and 
naturalization bureau in connection 
with the New York Council. 

All delegates should be present at 
this conference. Labor and fraternal 
organizations affiliated with the 
New York Council are invited to send 
representatives to the third confer- 
ence. 


not 


Every Worker Correspondent must 
be a subscriber to the American 
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WORKERS FIGHT THESE 
CLAIMS OF MONARGHISTS 
AGAINST THE REPUBLIC 


Twenty-two former ruling houses 
of Germany, overthrown in 1918, and 
comprising the former kaiser and 
about 150 kings, dukes, princes and 
princesses, filed claims for the re- 
turn of the following properties, 
selzed during the revolution: 

1. Landed estates and forests, 
1,200,000 acres, value $250,000,000, 

2. Castles, $125,000,000, 

3. Real estate, industrial plants, 
theaters, museums afd other proper- 


ties, about 100 individual pieces, 
$50,000,000. 

4. Art works, gold and silver, 
$125,000,000, ; 

5. Annuities, capital values, $25,- 
000,000. 


6. Cash, $75,000,000. 

Total, $650,000,000. 

Seven houses, dethroned before 
the war, some by Napoleon I, or 
which are merely related to other 
ruling houses, demand annuities to 
the annual total of $360,000. 

Eleven princely houses of German 
nationality, which had sovereign 
rights up to the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1803, de- 
mand annuities to the annual total 
of $92,000. 

Two dozen princes, dukes, barons, 
counts, Knights and some plain 
citizens who merely married mem- 
bers of such families demand annu- 
ities for relinquishing “vested 
rights” which their families former. 
ly posséssed from feudal times, in 
the shape of rights to collect bridge 
tolls, “Jew tolls,” local customs 
duties, hunting taxes, head taxes on 
strangers and for compensation for 
the liberation of serfs, including the 
relinquishmeént to the rights’ to the 
serf's bridal night, to the annual 
total of $50,000. 


Communists and 
Fascisti in Germany 
Gird for Struggle 


(Continued from page 1) 


for children’s homes and educ4tional 
institutions.” 


Communists Initiate Move. 

The initiative for the dispossession 
of the royal family, following on the 
demands of the kaiser and his family 
for a return of the vast estates, was 
taken by the Communists. The social- 
ists were forced by circumstances to 
join with the Communists in this 
move, 

Government Rejects Bill, 


The government and the reichstag, 
in which the bourgeois parties have 
the majority, rejected the bill, signed 
by 12,500,000 German workers afd 
farmers, as an “infringement on priv- 
ate property.” 

When the reichstag refused to ac- 
cede to the demand to confiscate the 
vast estates of the royal family, the 
bill automatically went to a nation- 
wide referendum. For the bill to pass 
in the nation-wide referendum it will 
be necessary, according to the German 
constitution, to get a majority of the 
total registered vote. The total regis- 
tered vote is 40,000,000. The bill will 
pass if 20,000,000 voters declare them- 
selves favoring the measure. 


Fascisti Seek Monarchy. 


Fascisti demonstrations held in 
Germany ¢all for the return of the 
monarchy. The slogans used at their 
demonstrations. are: “With God, for 
King and Fatherland, against Bolshe- 
vism and Bribery,” and the “Sanctity 
of Private Property.” 


Workers’ and Farmers’ Rule. 

The socialists call for the poe 
tion of the republic. The Communists 
point out that this is a step toward 
the workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment. 

Intimidation and terrorization will 
be used at the polls by fascists in an 
attempt to keep voters from entering 
the polls. 

Bourgeois Boycott Elections. 


The bourgeois parties have called on 
their members to boycott the elec- 
tions. They declare abstention from 
voting is a vote against the bill. All 
of those that go to the polls will be 
those voting for the bill they declare. 
In the industrial cities spies are to 
be stationed at the polling places by 
the bosses in an attempt to weed out 
the “unfaithful ones,” 


. Reichsrat Compromise. 


The reichsrat, German senate, has 
drawn up a compromise bill which 
they will seek to put over if the con- 
fiscation bill is defeated. This com- 
promise proposal will cut down the 
amounts demanded by the royal 
family. This compromise is offered at 
this time in an attempt to defeat the 
referendum. The churches are on the 
side of the monarchists and are urging 
their congregations to boycott the 


carried on by the workers to get out 
the largest vote possible for the refer- 
endum. If the law passes it is de- 
clared that President von Hindenburg 
will refuse to sign the measure. 

The government it is stated will also 
refuse to carry out the law. Pariia- 
ment will be dissolved and new elec- 
tions may be held. The fascisti are 
preparing to take advantage of such 
a situation by armed coup and 
establish a dicta orship. Class con- 
scious workers «re determined to 
prevent the asceusion of the fascisti 


Worker Correspondent. Are you one? i* power. 


F,-L. CAMPAIGN 
IN MINNESOTA 


Davis Forces Attempt to 
Split Ranks 


(Continued from page 1) 


is being supported by many labor of- 
ficials of the Twit Cities. 


Rank and File Fort Magnus, 

The rank aiid file however, is sup- 
porting Magnus and in the farmer- 
labor clubs—the basic units of the as- 
sociation—the lines are clearly drawn. 
The Minneapolis and St. Paul Cen- 
tral Labor Counheils have endorsed 
neither Davis nor Johnson, They are 
following the ancient policy of remain- 
ing “neutral” altho actually this 
amounts to support of Davis or what 
is worse—support of Mayor Leach of 
Minnéapolis, candidate in the repub- 
ican primaries against Governor 
Christensen, 


Arch-Reactionaries For Leach. 
The followers of Paul Smith, A, F. 
of L. organizer, sent into this terri- 
tory by the regime of the late Presi- 
dent Gompers to combat the “red men- 
ace,” either afe openly or covertly 
supporting Leach. 

The lineup as it appear from views 
expressed by active supporters of Mag- 
nus is as follows: 
Cramer, editor of the Minneapolis 
Labor Review, is supporting Leach; 
Bennett, business agent of the Paint- 
ers’ Union, is supporting Leach; the 
Plumbers’ Union btisiness agent is 
supportiig Leach; Sinton, business 
agént of the Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Union, is supporting Leach. 

The Davis Support. 
Weir, of the Stage Employes’ Union 
and business agent of the Minneapolis 
Central Labor Council, is supporting 
Davis. 
Christian, business agent of the 
Building Trades Council, ig support- 
ing Davis; Nelson, former business 
agent of the Carpenters’ Union, is 
supporting Davis; Miller, of the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union, is supporting 
Davis. 

Richard Wiggin, assistant city at- 
tornéy and influential mem of the 
City and County Employes’ Union, is 
supporting Davis: Mallon, former 
business agent of the Building Trades 
Council and fiow one of the county | 
commissioners, 16 supporting Davis. 

Lynn Thompson, former organizer 
of the Central Labor Qounicl, elected 
county commissioner on the farmer- 
labor ticket two years ago, is cam- 
paign manager for Davis. . 

Floyd Olson, farmer-labor candidate 
for governor two years ago and at 
present county attorney, has made no 
public statement so far and ds said to 
be on the fence waiting,sfor further 
developments. 

Mahoney For Magnus. 

William Mahoney, editor of the St. 
Paul Trade Union Advocate, is sup- 
porting Magnus 100 per cent. So is 
Frank Starkey, of the Central Labor 
Council, who is now state secretary 
of the farmer-labor association. 

G. W. Alexander, financial secretary 
of the Minneapolis Electrical Workers’ 
Union, is supporting Magnus Johnson; 
Walter Frank, business agent of the 
Lathers’ Union, is supporting Magnus. 

Louis Engstrom, state chairman of 
the Farmer-Labor Association, is sup- 
porting Magnus; I. G. Scott, of the 
Plasterers’ Union and labor alderman, 
is supporting Magnus. 

From the above it is plain that the 
campaign has divided the Twin City 
labor movement into right, left and 
center. The beginnings of a revolt 
against the sabotage of the farmer- 
labor ticket are apparent. 

The Farmer and Labor Press. 

As to the outcome of the primary 
fight, in which the bitterness is grow- 
ing daily, & is difficult to speak de- 
finitely. Magnus Johnson will get 
strong support from the farmers and 


referendum. 
Workers Determined to Win. 
Widespread agitation is being - 


from the union membership in the 
Twin Cities, but the Davis machine 
is flooding the state with so-called of- 
ficial organs of the completely defunct 
non-partisan league whose fake con- 
vention gave him the endorsement 
which constitutes his sole excuse for 
entering the race after his crushing 
defeat in the Farmer-Labor Associa- 
tion convention, 

In addition to the support already 
mentioned, the bona fide farmer-labor 
ticket is supported by Victor Lawson’s 
paper published at Willmar, the St. 
Louis Cougty Independent, the Milaca 
Times, the Farmer-Labor Advocate 
published in St. Paul and other 
smaller sheets. 

Richard Wiggin, a keen observer of 
Minnesota political campaigns, altho 
supporting Davis, stated in private 
conversations yesterday that “I have 
a hunch that Magnus will get the 
nomination.” 


Senate Committee 
Upholds Coolidge 
Volstead Act Order 


A subcommittee of five lawyers in 
its report to the senate judiciary com- 
mittee declared that the action of 
President Coolidge inducting munici- 
pal, county and state law enforcement 
agencies into the federal prohibition 
service was constitutional and within 
legal bounds, but was an “unwise and 
improper” move. The vote on sub- 
mitting this report was 4 to 1, 


es, ' 


if possible, has decided to make War 
on the Chicago union of Structural 
Iron Workers and have broken off 
negotiations 2 the union represent- 
atives after fawing a proposal to 
increase wages from 1.37% cents an 
hour to $1.50 after October 1. 

Wish To Breaks Union. 


The strike continues against Iron: 


League jobs, tieing up the bulk of 
heavy construction 
although the union 
union men are . 
by other contractors t 
the Iron League, 4% 3 


find an excuse for ing to destroy 
the union in the district. The 
open shop Landis | committee 
has officially 


League, by 
Both Meet Today, 
That the bosses intend to at least 


| make a show of fight is seen in the 


meeting scheduled today by the struc- 
tural iron contractors who are mem- 
bers of the league, ta he followed by 
a genefal meeting of all members of 
the league at the Hotel Sherman. 

The union membets are scheduled 
to meet tonight at Musicians’ Hall, 175 
West Washington. If any offer is made 
by the league, the union will consider 
it tonight. The open shoppers are 
known to be anxiOus to wndermine the 
union by insisting on removal of the 
clause providing for the withdrawal 
of union men from new jobs where 
non-union men afte hired who refuse 
to join the wnion, 


FRANCE STILL 
AT WAR WITH 


MOOR TRIBES} 


Natives Well / ‘Aimed and 
Holding Ground 


PARIS, June 6—Although Abd-el 
Krim has surrendered and the Riff is 
supposed to be “pacified,” France still 
has several little Ward on its hands 
with native tribes who refuse to yield 
to impérialist demands and give up 
their independence, 


price than the natives. 
The tribesmen pay about $64 for a 
rifle, then sell it to the French for $80 


ee: 


or wore. While the French think 
thie is the way to stop revolts, the na- 
tives figure it a good way to finance 
the purchase of more rifles. 

There are seven or eight tribes with 
several thousand each of well-armed 
warriors who have no jutention of let- 
ting the French enter er their territory. 


Detective Agency 
Seeks to Collect 
From Steel Company 


GIRARD, O., June 6—The Gross De- 
tective Agency has instituted a suit 
for $1,000,000 against the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company to collect 
money due the spy agency from the 
company. 

Workers employed in the great open 
shop milis of this company will watch 
with interest the developments of this 
trial and the relationship of the Gross 
industrial spies with the company 
union operated by the Youngstown 
Sheet and Twibe Co, at its Campbell 
works, 


3 Chicago Policemen, 
3 Watchmen, Execute 
100 Loop Burglaries 


Three eotenne aa policemen, two Cen- 
tral Watch Service patrolmen, and a 
Pinkerton watchman, were arrested 
charged with 100 leop burglaries. 

Records at police headquarters show 
that several of thesé policemen were 
assigned to clear up the burglaries 
that they had committed. 

Stolen goods were found in the 
homes of all of thent, One of the po- 
licemen and two watchmen confessed 
their part in the bifrglaries. One of 
the policemen was ‘on night traffic 
duty at the Jackson’ Blvd. bridge, the 
second was on the night flivver squad 
and the third was a member of the de- 
tective squad. 


Stanley Clark Tours 
for Sacco, Vanzetti 


Stanley Clark, well-known labor 
orator, will tour the eastern Ohio 
mining section in behalf of Sacco and 
Vanzetti as follows: 


Neffs, June 13, 2 p. m. 
Tiltonsville, June 13, 7 p. m. 
Powhattan Point, June 14, 7 p. m. 
Bellaire, June 15,7 p, m. 


Other Sacco-Vanzetti meetings to be 
held there are: 


Bradley, June 16,,7 p. m. 


Dillonvele, Junea7, 7 p. m 
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Bordering Pacific Cc ? 


By J. LOUIS, ENGDAHL. 


8 hyp Hearst press treats its read- | 
ers to another scare about the 
Japanese menace to the United 
States. New revelations regarding 
the préparations being made by the 
Nipponese for the impending -war 
‘with this country are presented 
with all possible hysterical accom- 
paniment. 

Yet i is difficult to see where the 
already known to the student of re- 
lations between capitalist nations 
in the present imperialist era. 

* * ~ 


It is declared that Japan plans 
the exploitation of the vast. natural 
resources Of Korea (Chosen) and 
Manchuria, the great province of 
North China, and the production of 
immense quantities of essential ma- 
terials of war—iron, coal, oil and. 
foodstuffs. It is claimed that Ja- 
pan suffefs a huge deficiency in 
these war materials at present. 

It is declared that Japan plans 
the construction of a comprehen- 
sive system of railroads thru Man- 
churia and Korea to transport thesé 
materials to the shores of Korea 
Straits and the Séa of Japan, and 
the development of harbors con- 
nected with these railroads. 

It is declared that préparations 
are being made for the powerful 
defense of Korea Straits and the 
Sea of Japan to guarantee saftey 
of transport for war materials 
across thesé waters to Japan in 
time of hostilities. 

It is declared that Japan seeks 
the adoption of e friendly policy by 
Japan toward Ohina and avoidance 
of hostile action against the Chi 
nese in order to facilitate the Jap- 
anese exploitation program, 

* ss ¢ 

It is not known that Japan is 
making a secret of any of these 
allegations. Japan, just like the 
United States, does everything pos- 
sible to exploit every possible na- 
tural resource that can be brought 
under its influence. The United 
States government has an elaborate 
program, that is being carried out 
in detail. Hearst knows this. He 
favors it. His socalled exposure 
of similar Japanese preparations is 
merely an effort to ulate the 
American war ‘ 

The railroad situation in Man- 


atin 


an endless striggle over the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad, which is 
now operated jointly by the Chinese 
and the Soviet Union. Chang Tso 
Lin, the Japanese catspaw in Man- 
churia, recently tried to seize this 
very important railroad that short- 
ens the distance from western §Si- 
beria to the red Soviet port of 
Viadivostok. But he failed in the 
effort. It ig only natural that Jap 
an should seek to develop its con- 
trol over an increased network of 
transportation in Manchuria and 
Korea. The same is true of trans- 
portation by water. Imperialist 
Japan is as much interested in the 
protection of the Korean Straits as 


ly expose, however, be- 
comes extremely ridiculous when it 
‘talks of Japan see Ahe adoption 
of a friendly attitude toward China. 
This ie intended to infer that the 


a 


‘Tokio imperialists are capable of 
friendship toward the eager at 


aid to Wu Pei Fu, who throws in his 
fortunes with Chang when the Kuo- 


minchun (National Revolutionary 
Army) threatens to exterminate 
them both. 


Just as all the imperialist powers 
united in an effort to deliver a fatal 
blow to Soviet rule in Siberia, so 
these international bandits now 
unite in their common attack on the 
revolutionary power of the Chinese 
workers and peasants. 

The threatening war between the 
United States and Japan, for control 
of the Pacific, can only be looked 
upon as An Opportunity for the Chi- 
nese m (and the workers of all 
countries affected) to consolidate 
their power. It would give China a 
much needed breathing spell, dur- 
ing which it would be possible to 
develop a strongly centralized revo- 
lutionary government for the whole 
Dation, 

Se s 

The Trade Union Council of New 
South Wales, Australia, hag called 
& conference for Jul¥ of labor rep- 
resentatives from nations borlering 
the Pacific to. discuss this impending 
war. The Australians are breaking 
thiu their fsolation from the Asiatic 
peoples, that resulted from the in- 
tensive campaign to maintain a 
“white Australia.” Now the van- 
guard of Australian labor is anx- 
ious and eager to develop the solid- 
afity of workers of all colors, yellow, 
brown and white, who suffer under 
imperialism. It is ah énoouraging 
sign. ito Inet is the yellow worker 
of China, or the brown worker of 
Japan, looked upon as an inferior 
being ‘by his enligltened Australian 
brother. Rther ig he considered a 
comrade in arms against the capi- 
talist rulers. 

American labor is still saturated, 
to @ very great extent, with the 
jingo hysteria that Hearst and his 
kind spread over the land. It etill 
lookg upon oriental labor as some- 
thing beneath its serious attention, 
except to exclude it from this con- 
try. The prejudice will be gradually 
wiped away, however, with the de- 
velopment of the class solidarity of 
labor within the borders of this na- 
tion. That class solidarity will grow 
AS American. labor decides it must 
give no support to U. 8. imperialist 
ambition in the Pacific, that it must 
unite with all Pacifie labor for the 
ending of imperialist rule. 


CHINA RESENTS 
YANKEE’S PLAN 
FOR CONQUEST 


interventionist May Be 
Forced to Get Out’ 


SHANGHAI, June 6—The Chinese 
newspapers and nationalist organiza- 
tions are demanding the deportation 
from China of an American imperialist 
scribe, Rodney Gilbert, who in a re- 
cent book attacks the principle of 
Chinese independence as a ridiculous 
idea, and the Chinese as fit only for 
being the humble subjects of foreign 
exploiters that know what is better 


selves. 

Foreigners should rvle China, says 
Gilbert in the boox, Which is entitled 
“What's Wrong With China.” Gilbert 
quite frankly says that foreign im- 
perialists should intervene with armed 
force to compel Chinese to accept the 
partition of Chinese among imperialist 
powers. He adds that this should have 
been done fifty years ago and that 
America should do it now. 

Gilbert is a Harvard graduate, born 
in Lancaster, Pa., and is employed in 
China by British newspapers. 


Arrest 400 Homeless Men. 

NEW ORLEANS.—(FP)—Over 400 
homeless men were errested last week 
for being out of employment and put 
to work cleaning the streets of New 
Orleans, working out fines of $25 and 
under. 

This action of the police department 
throws out of work men who other- 
wise would be paid to clean the 
streets. 


Put a copy of the DAILY 
WORKER in your pocket. when 


for Chinese than do the Chinese K 


you go to your union meeting. 
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Local Joins U. T. W. on 
Condition It Stages 
a . 7 
Organization Drive 

SALEM, Mass., June 6-—(FP)— 
Naumkeag Mill workers of Salem, 
Mass., are responsible for a new or- 
ganization tactic in the United Tex- 
tile Workers. Through their union 
and its head, J. P. O’Connell, they 
have had the U. T W. concentrate or- 
ganization efforts in cotton sheeting 
mills 

Several organizers are now devot- 
ing their time to this job. The nearly 
100 per cent organized group in 
Naumkeag, one of New England’s 
oldest mills (established 1839), made 
its reentry into the U. T. W. after a 
period of affiliation with the indepen- 
dent American Federation of Textile) 
Operatives, conditional upon this or- 
ganization campaign. , 

Neumkeag Mill workers are more 
fortumate than most of their fellow 
workers in the textile industry. Of 
the 2,000 in this sheeting mill, 1,600 
women and 500 men are in the union. 
They have steady work .the year 
round, except for the annual two- 
weeks shut-down termed their “vaca- 
tion.” They do not have high wages 
but their average annual earnings 
are well above those of other cotton 
textile workers. Naumkeag workers 
have been the only ones, probably, to 
successfully resist wage cuts from 
1923 on. 

The Salem textile union was first in 
the U. T. W. but switched to the A. 
F,. T. O. for a number of years. Last 
December the local went back into the 
U T. W., affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Naumkeag is the only textile mill 
in Salem. Three of the ten chief 
sheeting mills are in the southern 
states, but most of the bleaching and 
finishing (including hemming and 
packing for retail trade) is done in 
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Aatomatic Co. Refuses 
New A i greement 


- Machinists, shel ant and die makers and 
specialists employed at the Automatic 
Electric Co. located at 1027 West Van 
Buren St. voted by an overwhelming 
majority to go on strike when this 

to sign the 1926 agree- 
with Distelet No. 8, international 
hesedlation of Machinists, The die 
triet officers have wired to the grand 
lodge for strike wary 

The new agreement, Which calls for 
& wage increase of 3c. per hour, mak- 
ing the new wage scale 98c per hour 
instead of 95c. causes the company to 
refuse to deal with the union, accord- 
ing to the statement of the company 
officials. 


Boss “Principle.” 


These officials further ‘stated to the 
representatives of the union that they 
have adopted as a “principle” of no 
wage increases for 1926 which in real- 
ity means an attempt to establish an 
open shop. The machinists are de- 
termined to force the company to sign 
the agreement and pay the smal in- 
crease to the men. 

The strike against the American 
Oven Machine company still continues 
in spite of Judge Dennis Sullivan's 2- 
minute decision granting an injunction 
asked for by the company. The labor 
movement of Chicago must come to. 
the assistance of the machinists in 
this case as this is one of the most 
outrageous deciston ever handed down 
by this notorious amttlabor judge. 


Coolidge Senator Has 
Power of Life or Death 
Over Sacco- Vanzetti 


(Continued from page 1) 


sue. He said he was not “submitting 
to an intreview,” and hence his exact 
language will not be quoted. But he 
is not interested in the fate of Sacco 


land Vanzettl. He wante the outside 


public—especially the workers who 
have votes—to believe that nobody is 
interested in Sacco and Vanzetti un- 
less it be a few labor people, and a 
few Italians. 

While Butler seldom talks in pub- 
lic about anything, it was quite cleir 
that he wanted least of all to talk 
ce esnatanath voneninels 3 who bea 
stirred up revolt among the mill hands 
in Massachusetts. The courte—elected 
or appointed by his machine, and un- 
der the approving eye of Butler’s fel- 
low mill owners—had found no flaw 
in the conviction. That was all he 
saw in it. No racial prejudice and no 
class prejudice. Just a conviction. 


Butler Can Order Life or Death. 


If the governor wants to pardon 
Sacco and Vanzetti, or to commute 
their sentences, he can do so. When 
the courts of Massachusetts are thru 
with a case, the governor and his 
council may take it up for possible 
clemency. The actual decision is made 
by the governor. Life and death are 
in his hands. Butler is sure on that 
score, 

Butler did not say to The Federated 
Press that the political life and death 
of the governor are in the hands of 
the Butler machine. He is intelligent 
enough to assume that that fact is 
understood. If the governor acts in 
this case, he will do so with knowl- 
edge of Butler’s judgment as to how 
his action will affect Butler’s chance 
of election next fall. Butler can be 
trusted to see to that. 


CARROLL PLANS 
TO APPEAL TO. 
SUPERIOR COURT 


NEW YORK, June 6.—Earl Carroll, 
Broadway theatrical magnate, will not 
go to Atlanta to serve his jail sen- 
tence until some time around next 
Christmas, if then, is the opinion of 
many lawyers. 

Carroll was sentenced to one year 
and one day in prison and fined $2,000 
by Federal Judge Goddard for perjury 
before the federal grand jury which 
investigated the serving of liquor at 
Carroll’s Washington's birthday yuat 
tub party.” 

Carroll's lawyer will take the pro- 
ducer’s appeal to the circuit court at 
the beginning of ite term in October. 
It is regarded as likely that when the 
October term begins press of business 
will be so heavy that Carroll’s case 
will not be reached until November. 
Then there is the customary lapse of 
about a month between argument and 
the decision of the court. Further 
legal technicalities may be interposed 
that would mean the ease would not 
be finaly settled until about Christ- 
mas. 


500,000 Mexicans Enter U. 8. 
MEXICO CITY.—(FP)—Official re 
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to one or more years of imprison- 
ment. These offenses must have 
been committed after the enactment 


ears after entry, 
committeed an offense for which he 
is sentenced to one year of imprison- 
ment, and that an alien may be de- 
ported for having, within ten years 
after entry, committed a geries of of- 
fenses for which the aggregate terms 
of imprisonment given him have to 
‘talled 18 months or more. 


Deport All Their Friends. . 


Other provisions are for the depor- 
tation of any alien, who may will- 
fully harbor or conceal, or attempt 
to harbor or conceal, any alien liable 
to deportation, “if the secretary of 
labor, after hearing, finds that he is 
an undesirable resident of the United 
States: 
amy alien who willfully “aids or as- 
sists in any way any alien unlawfully 
to enter the United States.” These 


. last two classes of deportations apply 


to aliens who may have been in this 
country any number of years... ~ 

There appears only a slight chance 
that this bill will pass the house this 
‘summer, but it will be on the calen- 
dar for possible action in the short 
term beginning in December. 


REED 10 HEAD 
CAMPAIGN FUND 
INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6. — 
United States Senator James A. Reed 
was elected chairman of the commit- 
tee to investigate the wanton expendi- 
ture of funds in an attempt. to put 
over Senator William B. McKinley in 
Illinois and Senator Pepper in Penn- 
syivania. 


Congress Hotel Seeks 
Harry K. Thaw’s Son 
for an Unpaid Bill 


Search for Russell Thaw, 19-year- 
oid son of Evelyn Nesbit, former wife 
of Harry K. Thaw,°*who mysteriously 
disappeared from the Congress Hotel 
here ieaving a $250 bill unpaid, has 
been extended to other cities, and par- 
ticularly to Detroit and Kansas City, 
Mo., it was stated by the hotel man- 
agement. 

Young Thaw arrived at the hotel 
Ma 20 and immediately began stag- 
ing a ‘series of parties, two of which 
were. particularly lavish and all of 
which were charged to his hotel ac- 
count. 


| HYPOCRISY OF LARGE 
NATIONS AT ‘DISARM’ 
MEET ROILS GERMANS 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

BERLIN,. June 6-—The German 
press points out the “grotesque 
hypocrisy of the disarmament com- 
edy evident in the Geneva decis- 
lions, taken only in favor of strong 
nations and against the weak.” 
The press declares that the most 
obvious “horse sense” would de- 
clare that army reservés are a part 
of a country’s armament. But the 
Geneva assembly ruled otherwise. 
This is said to prove that the 
Geneva meeting was “useless if not’ 
dangerous.’ 

it is especially noted that the 
hypocrisy of the United States is 
evident in talking disarmament 
while appropriating 


3,414 ‘airpl and two 
to build alrplanes 
ote tant Seglen for war perposes. 


also for the deportation of 


-= 


F Sidbdk ‘merino 
Utah, Is suffering from acute indiges- 
tion, Anxiety is being felt by the 
Coolidge machine In Washington. 
They are In danger of losing one of 
‘thelr stalwarts. 


0 MODIFY THE 


| Chicago Council for a 


Referendum Vote 


About 213,000 signatures have been 
gathered by the George Brennan ma- 
chine in the democratic party to a pe- 
tition asking for a referendum on the 
modification of the Volstead act to 
permit light wines and beer. A total 
of 250,000 are needed to put the mat- 
ter to a state-wide referendum. Most 
of the signatures were gathered in 
Cook county. 


* *« ®s 
Chicago Council For Vote. 


The judiciary committee of the Chi- 
cago city council, by a. vote of 8 to 4, 
recommended the passage by the coun- 
cil of a resolution approving a refer- 
endum on modification of the Volstead 
act. 


s 


| De Luxe to Tell Us 


to “Avoid Fraility”’ 


ROME, June 6. — Accompanied by 
the gorgeously clad troops of the pope 
and amid impressive ceremonies at- 
tended“by many wealthy American 
tourists» who asked him to take to 
America “‘the strength to avoid faults 
of human fraility,” Cardinal Bonzano, 
papal legate to the eucharistic con- 
gress soon to be held in Chicago, left 
on a luxurious special train for Paris, 
where he will sail in the Aquitania 
with his whole entourage. 

The cardinal blessed the civilians in 
the farewell audience, and many rich 
Americans knelt to kiss the cardinal’s 
ring with tears in their eyes. The 
usual flock of beggars, a product of 
the great poverty of the Italian work- 
ing class, did a reasonably good busi- 
ness at the edge of the crowd. 


, 


War and Epidemics 
Killed 52,000,000 
in Last 12 Years 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—T. 
K. Kéttredge, assistant director of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, an- 
nounced that war and disaster took a 
toll of 52,000,000 lives between June 
1914 and June 1926. 

Mr. Kittredge made his figures pub- 
lic during an address before the Pan- 
American Red Cross conference. 

“Nine million of this number lost 
their lives in war,” Mr..Kittredge said, 
“six million in civil strike, 30,000,000 
in epidemics, 5,000,000 in famine and 
2,000,000 in earthquakes and other nat- 
ural disasters. At least 140,000,000 
persons were seriously injured. The 
total of dead and injured includes 
more than 10 per cent of the world’s 
poputation.” 


Union Lace Workers 
Aid Passaic Strikers 
PASSAIC, N. J., June 6.—‘“Trade 
unionists all over the United States 
should support men and women who 
previous to this dispute were not or- 
ganized and not knowing when they 
came out whether they were going to 
be supported in their fight against ty- 
rants,” writes J. Hardwich, secretary 
of Branch No. 8 (Philadelphia), the 
Chartered Society of Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America, in for- 
warding a contribution from his union. 
“We in Brinch No. 8 feel proud of 
having people in the ranks of trade 
unionism of the caliber of the Passaic 
strikers, who by their heroic fight for 
a living wage have beaten anything in 
the annais of trade unionism. Stick 
to your guns, men and women of Pas-| a 
saic, m your gallant fight for justice| 


tory will be yours.” 


VOLSTEAD ACT|: 


RA ae, a 2 es. ae 


YE FACES HARD 
FIGHT AGAINST 


ter will now be aired out by the legal 
tights, The democrats poll a very light 
‘vote in North Dakota. 


Youngstown Workers 
Protest Passage of 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., June 6,—The 
Youngstown Council for the Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born held a large 
enthusiastic meeting here protesting 
against the bills now before congress 
calling for the registration, finger- 
printing and photographing of the for- 
eign born. 

Pointing out the danger such bills 
are to the American-born workers, D. 
E. Barly of Pittsburgh called on the 
American workers to join with the 
foreign-born workers and defeat pas- 
sage of these laws. J. Fisher of Chi- 
cago spoke in Croatian on the pro- 


| Resstibtig ‘were passed condemn- 


ing these bills and copies were or- 
dered sent to the press and to the 
representatives in congress and sen- 
ate. 


Youngstown Negro 
Labor Congress Plans 
Inter-Racial Event 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., June 6.—The 
American Negro Labor Congress of 
Youngstown held a well-attended mass 
meeting at the Union Baptist Church. 
William Scarville, member of the na- 
tional executive committee of the con- 
gress, was the speaker. 

The aims and objects of the con- 
grese were explained by the speaker 
and the Negro steel workers expressed 
great interest in its work.. 

The Youngstown congress is arrang- 
ping a large inter-racial workers’ field 
day to be held early in July. 


Ford Makes Twenty 
to Forty Per Cent 
Profit on Each Car 


DETROIT, Mich., June 6.—Herbert 
L. Leister, chief auditor of the Ford 
Motor Company, in testifying in a suit 
of the Parker Rustproof Company 
against the Ford concern, stated that 
the Ford Motor Company make a 
profit of from 20 to 40 per cent on 
each car. 


Glider Flies Over 
9 and a Half Hours 


' BERLIN, June 6. Ferdinand 
Schultz established @ new world rec- 
ord for flying a glider with one passen- 
ger at the gliding contest at Rossitten, 
East Prussia. He flew for 9 hours 
and 43 minutes. 


Hanihara Represents 
the Japanese in Italy 


TOKIO, June 6—Vasanao Hanihari 
former Japanese ambassador to Wash- 
ington, has been selected to be am- 
bassador to Italy in succession to 
Kenoaro Ochiai, who-died in Shang: 
hai while on his way to Tokio. 

Shunichi Nagaoka, former minister 
to Holland, has been selected to be 
ambassador to Germany. 


Use Blood Test tq 
Decide Alimony Case 


BERLIN, June 6.—aA blood test will 
be used to decide an alimony case in 
lin court for the first time in 
history of Prussian courts, the 
“will be made on a man who de 


COOLIDGE TOOL 


Anti-Alien Bills} 
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 “B eer 


Acton, a New York broker, 
by the police, is a mem- 
of the class known as a 
Many middie class 


Boren a house on Riverside 
Drive fave been. hooked by this 
smooth talking group of burglars, who 
sell phony stocks and bonds. They 
cleaned Up a cool $5,000,000 in a 
couple of yéars. 
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E ARMIES 
PLAN REVOLT 10 
OUST REACTION 


Wu and Chane Face a 
Strong Opposition 


Bpecial to The Daily Worker) 


PEKING, June 6.—Imperialist diplo- 
matic are alarmed at what they 
term is plot” by the Chinese to 


gain control of China by overthrow- 
ing | militarist agents of 
RU oben’ Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu, thry a mutiny in the latter's 
forces combined with an assault from 
the south. i’ 

It is claimed that the refusal of 
General Ohin Yu-nao, a subordinate 
of Wu, to attack the Kuominchun (na. 
tional) army that is holding its own 
west of Peking and is approaching 
the capitol, was part of a plan by the 
rie oad movement. Chin, it is 
to join the Kuominchun 
natal eo 


t with an advance by 
the troops’6f Sun Chuanang, govern- 
or of Kiangsu province, concentrated 
at Hsuctiow, into Shantung province, 
all joining ‘with the Kuominchun in 
an an attempt to retake both Pek- 
ing and Tientsin and confine Chang|-—— 
Tso-lin to Manchuria and Wu Pei-fu 
to the upper Yangtze. 


Koumimchun Educates 
Workers for War on 
Imperialist Backers 


MOSCOW.—(PP)—Gen. Feng Yu 
Hsiang, cOmmander of the Chinese 
“Peoples Armies,” recently driven from 
Pekin and Tientsin by Chang Tso-Lin 
of Manchuria and Wu Pei-Fu of thé 
central provinces, has arrived in Mos- 
cow and made a statement to the 
press. He declares his armies are 
keeping their strength in men, muni- 
tions and fighting capacity, in the 
northwestern provinces to which they 
have retreated, and that they are 
carrying on the educational work 
which will result finally in expelling 
foreign imperiekists from China. 

He predicts that Chang and Wu will 
be unable to agree, and hence cannot 
form a government, although he 
charges that they both are servants 
of the Japanese and British. His own 
party, the Kuemintang, he asserts, is 
in harmony.with the Canton govern- 
ment, and is determined thet all for- 
eign special privileges and all foreign 
troops sha!l-go. 


Need College Training 


to Succeed, Declares 
University President 


President .A. Lawrence Lowell of 
the Harvard. University, in an address 
before the Agsociated Harvard Clubs 
here, pointed out that as things be- 
come more and more specialized in in- 
dustry highly skilled executives are 
demanded and that in order to have 
any degree of success it is necessary 
to have an ecademic education. 

In his talk he declared that the day 
when men could rise to high positions 
of influence without academic educa- 
tion has disappeared. 


U. S. Students Scab 
on British Workcrs 


LONDON.—(FP)—A lerge number 
of American students at Oxford of- 
fered their services to the govern- 
ment in any capacity during the gen- 
eral, strike. 

The attitude of the great seats of 
learning in the. struggles between cap- 
ital and !abor was demonstrated by 
action of university authorities who 


| thet he is the father ef «child. 


promised scabbing students favorable : 
consideration in the exemisations 


f place 
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PAILY WORKER 


I, 

Y LIFE cannot claim the dignity 

of an autobiography. Nameless, 
in the crowd of nameless ones, I have 
merely caught and reflected a little of 
the light from that dynamic thought or 
ideal which is drawing humanity to- 
wards better destinies. 

I was born on June 11, 1888, of G. 
Battista Vanzetti and Giovanna Van- 
zetti, in Villafalletto, province of Cu- 
neo, in Piedmont. The town, whicu 
rises on the right bank of the Magra, 
in the shadows of a beautiful chain of 
hills, is primarily an agricultural com- 
munity. Here I lived until the age 
of thirteen im the bosom of my family. 

I attended the local schools, and 
loved study. My earliest memories 
are of prizes won in school examina- 
tions, including a second prize in the 
religious catechism. My father was 
undecided whether to let me prose- 
cute studies or to apprentice me to 
some artisan, One day he read in the 
Gazetta del Popolo that in Turin forty- 
two lawyers had applied for a posi- 
tion paying 35 lire monthly. The 
news item proved decisive in my boy- 
hood, for it left my father determined 
that I should learn a trade and become 
a shop-keeper. 

ND so in the year 1901 he con- 

ducted me to Signor Conino, 
who ran a pastry shop in the city of 
Cuneo, and left me there to taste, for 
the first time, the flavor of hard, re- 
lentless labor. I worked for about 
twenty months there—from seven, 
o'clock each morning until ten at 
night, every day, except for a three- 
hour vacation twice a month. From 
Cuneo I went to Cavour and found 
myself installed in the bakery of 
Signor Goitre, a place that I kept for 
three years. Conditions were no bet- 
ter than in Cuneo, except that tthe bi- 
monthly free period was of five hours’ 
duration. 

I did not like the trade, but I stuck 
to it to please my father and because 
I did not know what else to choose. 
In 1905 I bandoned Cavour for Turin 
in the hope of locating work in the 
big city. Failing in this hope, I went 
on further to Courgne, where I re- 
mained working six months. Then 
back to Turim, on a job as caramel- 
maker. 

In Turtg, in February of 1907, I fell 
seriously & I was in great pain, 
confined indoors, deprived of air and 
sun and joy, like a “sad twilight 
flower.” ut news of my plight 
reached the family and my father 
came from Villafalletto to take me 
back to my birthplace. At home, he 
told me, I would be cared for by my 
mother, my good, my best-beloved 
mother. 


re ee ep 


ND #0 I returned, after six years 
spent in the fetid atmosphere of 
bakeries and restaurant kitchens, 
with rarely a breath of God’s air or 
a glimpse of His glorious world. Six 
years that might have been beautiful 
to a boy avid of learning and thirsty 
for a refreshing draught of the sim- 
ple country life of his native village. 
Years of the great miracle which 
transforms the child into the man. 
Ah, that I might have had leisure to 
watch the wonderful unfoldment. 

The three hours on the train I leave 
to the imagination of those who have 
suffered pleurisy. But even through 
the mist of pain I saw the majestic 
country through which we passed and 
became part of it in imagination. The 
deep green of north Italian valleys 
which not even winter can dull, is a 
living thing in my mind even today, 
My mother received me tenderly, 
weeping from the fullness of her hap- 
piness and her sorrow. She put me in 
bed—I had almost forgotten that 
hands could caress so tenderly. There 
I remained for a month, and for two 
months more I went about with the 
aid of a heavy walking stick. At last 
I recovered my heakh. From then 
until the day I departed for America 
I remained in the house of my father. 
That was one of the happiest periods 
of my life. I was twenty years old; 
the magic age of hopes and dreams, 
even to those who, like myself, turn 
the pages of life’s book precociously. 
I made many friends and gave freely 
of the love that was in my heart. I 
helped to cultivate the garden at 
home with an ardor that I had never 
felt in the cities. 

But that serenity was soon dis- 
turbed, and by the most painful mis- 
fortune that can strike a man. 

NE sad day my mother fell sick. 

Wheat she, the family and I suf- 
fered no pen can describe. The slight- 
est noise caused her atrocious spasms. 
Many time I rushed towards the group 
of young men approaching along the 
road of an evening and singing gayly 
to the new-born stars, imploring them 
for the love of God and their own 
mothers to be quiet. Many times I 
begged the men on the street corner 
to go elsewhere for their conversa- 
tions. In the last few weeks of her 
life her sufferings became so agoniz- 
ing that neither my father nor her 
relatives, nor her dearest friends had 
the courage to approach her bedside. 
I remained alone to comfort her as 
best I could. Day and night I fre- 
mained with her, tortured by the sight 
of her suffering. For two months I 
did not undress. 

Science did not avail, nor love. | 
After three months of brutal illness 
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The Story of a  Proletarian Life 


By Bartolomeo Vanzetti 


THIS story was written by Bartolomeo Vanzetti, who with Nicola Sacco, faces death by execu} 

tion as the result of one of the most criminal frame-ups in the history of the American labor 
movement. It was written by Vanzetti in prison and tells in simple and moving terms the story, 
of his life until the time when, due to his activity in the labor movement, he and Sacco wer 
singled out as victims of the anti-labor reactionaries in the mill-owned state of Massachusetts, 


she breathed her tast in my arms. She 
died without hearing me weep. It waa 
I who laid her in her coffin; I whe 
accompanied her to the final resting 
place; 1 who threw the first handfull 
of earth over her bier. And it was 
right that I should do so for I wae 
burying part of myself..., The void 
left has never been filled. 

But it was too much. Time, Gar 
from softening my loss, made the pafa 
more cruel. I watched my father get 
gray in a short time. I became more 
retiring, more silent; for days at a 
time I wttered not a syllable and 
passed the days wandering through 
the forests which border the Magra. 
Many times, going to the bridge, I 
stopped long and looked down at the 
white stones far below in a bed of 
sand, and thought of them as a bed 
where there would be no more night- 
mare. 


HIS desperate state ef mind de 
cided me to abandon Italy for 
America. On June 9, 1908, I left my 
dear ones. My sorrow was 60 great 
at the parting that I kissed my rela- 
tives and strained them to my bosom 
without being able to speak. My 
father, too, was speechless in his pro- 
found sorrow, and my sisters wept @s 
they did when my mother died) ’ My 
going had excited interest in the Vil- 
lage and the neighbors crowds@ ¢he 
house, each with a word of hepe, a 
blessing, a tear. In a crowd they fol- 
lowed me far out in the road, @ fifa 
pownsman were being exiled forqper. 

Am incident of the parting is vivid” © 
in my memory; several hours before 
léaving I went to say farewell to an 
old woman who had for me a maternal 
feeling since the death of my mother. 
I found her on the threshold of her 
home, together with the young wife of 
her son. 

“Ah, thou hast come,” she said, “I 
expected thee. Go, and may the love 
of God follow thee. Never have I seen 
a son do for a mother what thou hast 
done; blessings upon thee, my son.” 

We kissed. Then the young daugh- 
ter-in-law spoke. 

“Kiss me, too. 
you are so good,” 
tears. 

I kissed her and fled, and could hear 
them weeping behind me. 


WO days later I left Turin for the 
frontier town, Modane. While the 


I like you so much, 
she said swallowing 


some tears fell from my eyes, 6o Mittle 
used to crying. Thus I left my @a- 
tive land, a wanderer without a coun- 
try' Thus have blossomed the dene 
dictions of those simple souls, those 
novile hearts. 

(Continued tomorrow.) 


CROWE ATTEMPTS 
TO BLOCK PROBE 
OF VOTE FRAUDS 


Buhos Balter Seeks to 
Hide Crooked Work 


Desperate attempts are being made 
by the Robert E,. Crowe-Charles V. 
Barrett-William Hale Thompson alli- 
ance in the open-shop republican party 
to have the petition of Municipal 
Judge Daniel P. Trude for a recount 
of the ballots cast for county judge in 
the April 13 primaries transferred 
from Superior Court Judge Michael L. 
McKinley to the courts of either Su- 
perior Court Judge Denis Sullivan or 
Superior Court Judge Oscar Hebel. 


Crowe Terrorizes Voters. 


Trude, who is a member of the 
Deneen-Lundin-Small faction and was 
their candidate in the April 13 prima- 
ries, charges that whofesale frauds 
were committed by OCrowe-Barrett- 
Thompson workers in an attempt to 
defeat Trude. Joseph P. Savage, who 
was the candidate of the Crowe ma- 
chine, is charged with having had the 
entire force of State’s Attorney Crowe 
at his command to terrorize voters 
and to stuff ballot boxes. 

In his complaint Trude points out 
that “Scarface Al” Capone, whom 
Crowe is supposed to be seeking for 
the McSwiggin special grand jury 
quiz, was an active Crowe vote-getter 
in Cicero, Berwyn, Stickney, Forest 
View, also known as Caponeville, and 
Chicago, 

Capone Aids Crowe. 

Trude points out that Capone had 
automobile loads of gangsters and 
gunmen tour from polling place to poil- 
terrorizing voters, election 
clerks and judges. In a number of 
places the gunmen and State’s Attor- 
ney Crowe's men took over the polling 
place, arresting judges and clerks not 
favorable to their machine. 

In seeking an investigation into 
these vote frauds, representatives of 
‘Trude went down to the court building 
and found out which of the judges was 
due to get the cases under the rota- 
tion rule. There are three judges in 
the superior court that cases are now 
being assigned to. The three were 
Judge Hebel, Judge Denis Sullivan 
and Judge McKinley. When they 


heard that McKinley was to get the 


next case they presented their petétion 
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for a recount. The clerk in charge of 
the office immediate turned the case 
over to Judge Sullivan. 

Crowe Fears Probe. 

McKinley then called the clerk into 
court. From the clerk, who is a Crowe 
henchman, it was learned that the 
Crowe machine sought to take the 
case from McKinley, who is opposed 
to the George Brennan machine in the 
democratic party, which is in a bi-par 
tisan alliance with Robert E. Crowe, 
and give it to either Denis Sullivan, a 
strong Brennan supporter, or to Hebel, 
a member of the Crowe-Barrett- 
Thompson faction. 

Savage is already appealing to the 
executive committee of the superior 
court to take the case away from Mc- 
Kinley. 

State’s Attorney Robert E. Crowe, 
fearing disclosures before McKinley 
might show up connections between 
the state’s attorney's office and gun- 
men, has presented a petition for an 
“investigation” to Chief Justice Lynch, 
with a request that a special grand 
jury and special prosecutor be ap 
pointed. Immediately Lynch appoint- 
ed Joseph P. Mahoney, a Brennan 
democrat, as the special prosecutor. 

Michael L. Igoe has launched an 
attack on Mahoney pointing out that 
Mahoney posed as a democrat when 
Igoe ran against Crowe for state’s 
attorney but was in reality working 
for the re-election of Crowe. 

In his petition before Lynch, Crowe 
seeks an “investigation” into the 
charges made by Municipal Judge 
Daniel Trude as to the connections 
between Crowe's office, gunmen, 
booze-runners and gangsters, and into 
charges that ballot boxes were stuffed 
and election clerks and judges and 
voters terrorized. 

This investigation which was re- 
quested by Crowe can be looked on 
merely as an attempt to combat the 
revelations that will be made in Mc- 
Kinley’s court and the task of this 
special grand jury will be to “white- 
wash” the state’s attorney's office. 
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Dutch Also Worried 
by Japanese Hunger 
for Bigger Empire 


AMSTERDAM, Holland, June 6.— 
Even the Dutch regard a war in the 
Pacific as imminent and are advocat- 
ing a larger navy to protect Dutch 
imperialism’s colonial interests in the 
Bast Indies. Dutch statesmen declare 
that Japan has designs on their pos- 
sessions, as well as upon the colonial 
interests of United States and other i 


imperialist power 


PAYROLL GRAFT 


TRAIL LEADS 10 
COOLIDGE’S DOOR 


Wife’s Private Secretary 
on Crooked Payroll 


WASHINGTON, June 6. — (PP) — 
Disclosure that the social secretary 
to Mrs. Coolidge has been on the pay- 
roll of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office instead of on the private payroll 
of the Coolidge family, has been made 
in a report secured from Custodian 
Sutherland by a senate resolution of- 
fered by Sen. Norris. Norris demanded 
a list of employes of the Custodian’s 
office who had been assigned to work 
elsewhere. 

This list showed that from Decem- 
ber, 1923, to October, 1925, the capable 
woman who determines what shall be 
the table arrangement and decorations. 
and other social entertainment details 
of White House wooing of popular 
favor was paid out of funds belonging 
to Germans. 

Norris has now called for further 
information as to transfers of alien 
property employes. He expects to un- 
cover a situation almost as discredit- 
ing to the administration as he reveal- 
ed in the tariff commission. K was 
Norris who first told the country of 
the buying-off of Commissioner Cul 
bertson with the appointment as mis- 
ister to Roumania, 


Jesse James’ Cousin 
on Trial for Murder 


Over Fifty Cent Debt 


MURPHRYSBORO, IIL, June 6— 
John James, alias Jesse James, who 
claims to be a cousin of the famous 
Missouri bandit of that name, is un- 
der indictment here on a charge of 
firet degree murder. James is allegod 
to have shot and killed George Shel- 
ton, a huckster, during an argument 
over a 50cent debt. The killing of 
curred May 9. 
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Open Shop Conference. 
DETROIT.—(FP)—The semiannual 
openshop conference is being held ia 
an attempt to offset in advance the 


effect of the A. F.cf L, 
coming to Detroit in October. 


train carried me towaris the border 
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By C. E. RUTHENBERG, 
. General Secretary 
Workers (Communist) Party 
of America 


plenary session of the central 
committees of the Workers (Com- 
mounist) Party, held on May 26, 27, 
‘and 28, marked the beginning of the 
flevelopment of a new stage in the 
life of the party. The party has over- 
come the crisis which developed thru 
the inner y struggle. This inner 
party developed with in- 
creasing sharpness during a period of 
two years, The party has now turned 
its face away from this struggle and 
towards constructive work among the 
masses for building the party in- 
fluence and organized strength. 

There were in attendance at the 
sessions of the central committee, not 
only, the members of the central com- 
mittee, candidates and alternates, but 
the district organizers, representatives 
of the language fractions, members of 
the national executive committee of 
the Young Workers League and com- 
rades active in leading the trade union 
work of the party thruout the country. 
number of leading and respon- 
comrades present, the plenum 
the national convention of 


report of the delegates to the 
executive committee of the 
st Internationa] to act upon 
resolution of the factional contro- 
in the party and to work out 


party. Other questions which 
on the agenda, were the develop- 
ment of The DAILY WORKER into 
‘& Mags paper, the work among the 
oy aged thru non-party organizations, 
Young Workers League and the 


The C. 1. Decision. 

FTER listening to the report on 

the enlarged executive committee 

“the Communist International by 

@s Ruthenberg, Bittleman and 

e and adopting a unanimous res- 

aiidsion expressing endorsement of 

the work of the enlarged executive 

committee, the decision of the Com- 

t International in regard to the 

tion in the party and the tasks 

Of iie party in the light of this deci- 
sion was taireq up. 

In contrast to the experiences of the 
party in past discussions on such a 
question, there was no factional ap- 
proach to the question. The resolu- 


tion (already printed in The DAILY- 


WORKER), which has been unani- 
mously adepted by the political com- 
mittee, received a similar unanimous 
vote from the central committee. 

The approach made by the political 
committee in discussing this resoju- 
tion was that of finding a basis for 
harmonious work of all the members 
and leading comrades in the party. 
The effort was to make a reality in 
the party life the spirit of the decision 
of the Communist International which 
Cores for an immediate cessation of 


the faction struggle in our party. The 
resolution did not seek to emphasize 
points of difference which may still 


‘lexist, or to make factional capital out 


of the situation, but find the point of 
agreement, as the basis of co-opera- 
tion in carrying on the work of the 


party. 

The attitude of the leadership of the 
party, expressed in this resolution, 
was the dominating spirit of the ple- 
num of the central committee. The 
warning of the Communist Interna- 
tional that a continuance of factional 
struggle held great danger for the fu- 
ture of the party has gone home. 
There is a growing determination to 
eliminate factional strife and to con- 
solidate the party strentgh for its 
work in the labor movement of this 
country. 

The Trade Union Question. 

The question of policy and tactics 
of the party on the trade union field 
presented the most serious danger so 
far as elimination of group struggles 
within the party were concerned. This 
question had been the principal issue 
in the last appeal before the Commu- 
nist International. On this question 
the widest differences of opinion as to 
how the party should proceed had 
existed. 

The decision of the Communist In- 
ternational, while laying down a gen- 
eral line, left many questions open. 
The political committee conducted dis- 
~ussion on these questions before the 
plenum in an effort to frame a resolu- 
tion which could be unanimously ac- 
cepted. The fact that such a unani- 
mous resolution was drafted and sub- 
mitted to the central committee for 
approval and accepted by it by the 
same unanimous vote is the best evi- 
dence that the party is turning from 
the inner struggle toward consolidat- 
ing itself for the struggle for leader- 
ship in the labor movement. 

The trade union work of the party 
took first place in the discussions in 
the central committee. The report 
and the discussion showed that the 
party has come to realize the impor- 
tance of its work in this field and 
that the greater part of the strength 
of the organization is going into this 
work. 

The resolution adopted .by the ple- 
num lays down clear guiding lines for 
the future development of the trade 
union work. The policies and tactics 
to be pursued will be conveyed to the 
party units in instructions giving di- 
rections for the guidance of the work 
in the concrete situations as they de- 
velop. 

The DAILY WORKER. 

The third point on the agenda was 
the question of The DAILY WORKER. 
The political committee had come to 
the conclusion that The DAILY 
WORKER, in its old editorial form, 
was not the kind of paper which could 
be developed into a mass labor paper 
in the United States. A resolution 
poimfting out the character of The 
DAILY WORKER was drafted by the 
editors and approved by the politica) 
committee for submission to the cen- 
tral committee. 

This resolution, which makes cer- 
tain criticisms of the defects of The 


What The Daily Worker Is--- 
What It Must Become 
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my 


experience in the labor movement, and 
careful consideration of the matter, 


é Article 3 
By WILLIAM F. DUNNE. 

B Communist is pictured invar- 
jably by the capitalist press as an 
individual who always is frothing at 
the mouth. Even the term “radical” 
in the United States is construed -by 
the popular mind to mean a person 
who is slightly unbalanced, 
dously wrought up continually and 
therefore more or less unreliable. 


This is not a good situation for us 


is a fact and 
for us to give 


as Communists but it 
certainly it is unwise 


aid and comfort to this mistaken im- 


pression. 
UT if one looks over a file of The 
DAILY WORKER covering any 
length of time, he will be struck by 
the constant repetition of such words 


as “labor faker,” “fink,” “traitor,” 
“terrorism,” “tools of the bosses,” 
“white guard,” “counter-revolutionist,” 
“fascist,” “black treachery,” “degen- 
erates,” “scoundrels,” “crooks,” “be- 
trayal.”’ 


The labor officials and their actions 
described by such phrases are prob- 


ably everything we say about them | 


and more. As a matter of fact, even 
we Communists do not appreciate 
fully the depth of the black pit into 
which the labor leadership has pulled 
the labor movement. 

HIS, however, is beside the ques- 

tion. 
know but what we are able to con- 
vince the masses of on the basis of 
their actual, experiences. We prove 
nothing by hurling such terms ig 
the ranks of the masses at pr t 
but we do weaken our own case, 

It is my opinion, formed after some 


tremen- 


ithe labor officialdom has 


It is not what we think and 


that the so-called labor fakers 
damaged very little by such abuse but 
that it actually aids them in that it 
gives them a chance to shift the is- 
sue, i, e., to talk about our abuse of 
them rather than the concrete de- 
mands we put forward. 

The history of every struggle of the 
left wing has shown that personal 
abuse in The DAILY WORKER has 
been used very effectively to rally 
wavering elements to the support of 
the machine. 


Phage all the trade unions he 
their traditions, even tho we may 
pay little attention to them, and one 
of those traditions is that one must be 
proved guilty by something more than 
phrases. 

If we ask ourselves what the reason 
is for our high-power phrasing and 
give a little thot to the question we 
idiscover that by such methods we are 
catering to our Communist vanity. We 
get a certain amount of satisfaction 
‘from publicly branding our enemies, 
who are also the enemies of the work- 
jing class. 
| It is very noticeable and enlighten- 
ing, however, that as the strength of 
the left wing in the labor unions has 
decreased, the heat of our utterances 
concerning the iniquitous practices of 
increased 
until our general approach and criti- 
cism can be described as a sort of 
venemous futility. 

To anyone outside our party the im- 
pression is given that we are shout- 
ing loudly to conceal] our disappoint- 
ment. 

There are other methods by which 
we cater to our Communist vanity and 


in dealing with them, I repeat, Hi 


whole party must take the blame. 


a~ 
are 


DAILY WORK 4 be printed in 


The DAILY WORKER for the infor- 
mation of the party members. 

The fact that such a resolution could 
be drafted and accepted unanimously 
in the political committee and the 
central committee speaks volumes for 
the new atmosphere which is develop- 
ing in the party. If the spirit of the 
last two years prevailed such a reso- 
lution wotild have been viewed in the 
light of a factional attack and opposed 
from the standpoint of factional de- 
fense. There was no such atmosphere 
in considering the question. The atti- 
tude and approach was that of approv- 
ing and bettering The DAILY 
WORKER and making it a stronger 
weapon for the movement. 

In addition to these main questions, 
there came before the plenum a re- 
port on the Young Workers’ League, a 
report on the reorganization of the 
party and a discussion on work among 
the masses thru non-party organiza- 
tions, al?of which evoked constructive 
discussion. 


The C. E. C. Committee. 

NE question on which difference of 

opinion developed in the Plenum of 
the central committee was the ques- 
tion of the composition of the political 
committee and the acting representa- 
tive to the comintern. 

Under the decision of the comintern, 
the political committee of the party 
had been reorganized to consist of 
Ruthenberg, .Lovestone, Foster, Can- 
non, Bittleman, Bedacht and Gitlow 
with Comrades Minor, Engdah!, Dunne 
and Johnstone as candidates. A mo- 
tion was proposed by Comrade Cannon 
to substitute Comrade Dunne for Com- 
rade Minor, who is seated in the com- 
mittee as candidate for Comrade Be- 
dacht. The voting on this motion 
resulted in six in favor and eleven op- 
posed, with five members of the com- 
mittee not voting. 

On the question of the action of the 
political committee in electing an act- 
ing representative to the executive 
committee of the comintern during the 
illness of the regular representative, 
Comrades Pepper, Hathaway and 
Browder were nominated, and the vote , 
resulted in eleven for Pepper, five for 
Hathaway and six for Browder. 

While the voting on this question 
still expressed the previous groupiigs 
in the party, there was n@ factional 
spirit in connection with the question 
in the plenum of the central commit- 
tee. The votes were tak®n without 
discussion and the vote may /be con- 
sidered as a hangover from the past, 
which in no way dissipated or de- 
stroyed the spirit of moving away 
from fatcional ytruggle, which was the 
keynote of the plenum. 

The Party and the Plenum. 

The chief task now before the party 
is to transfer the spirit which mi- 
nated the plenwm of the central #om- 
mittee into the party as a whole? The 
whole membership and leadi gans 
of the party must turn their faces 
iway from the factional spirit which 
1as been such a great detriment to our 
party during the past years and to- 
wards the constructive work among 
the masses. The party as a whole 
must be impressed with the fact which 
guided the leadership of the party in 
this plenum,’ that the party cannot 
stand further inner strife, but must 
turn from this strife and with all its 
strength take up its work in the labor 
movement. 

The spirit of common work for the 
upbuilding of the revolutionary mass 
movement and the strengthening of 
our party must become the keynote of 
the party life. Our efforts must be no’ 
to create and emphasize differences 
but to develop and complete the uni- 
fication of all the party forces for 
work in the class struggle. 

It will not be possible for the party 
to achieve a miracle. All the struggle 
and bitterness of the last two year: 
cannot be wiped out with a wave o 
the hand,“bugthe party must earnestly 
take up the task of eliminating the 
remnants of factionalism. Just as the 
central committee was able to make 
great achievements in arriving at this 
goal the party as a whole can imme- 
diately take great strides forward in 
this respect and create a new atmos- 
phere of unity and work. 

The plenum of the central commit- 
tee has given the party the lead in 
the right direction. It has transformed 
into the actualities of party life the 
spirit of the decision of the Commu- 
nist International. The spirit of this 
decision and that of the central com- 
mittee in carrying it into effect must 
express itself in every party unit and 
in every party member. 

“Unity and Work” is the slogan of 
the party. Under that slogan the party 
will go forward to big achievements in 


the class struggle in the United 

States. 

Chicago Workers 
Sesqui-Centennial 


Celebration July 5 


Chicago workers will celebrate the 
Sesqui-Centennial on the legal holiday 
Monday, July 5, at Chernauskas 
Grove, Justice Park, I1l. 

It is the fifth annual Workers (Com- 
munist) Party July Fourth picnic. 

Tickets are now available. The ad- 


mission is 60 cents. 


F 


orkers (Communist) Party 
Plenum of the Central Committee. of the 
Workers (Communist) Party 


PASSAIC, N. J., June ae ee splen- 
did way in which labor 
the textile Maen 


There are four food ste 
food to the strikers. 

The committee has 
lunch counters, where c¢ 
wiches are served to rs ¢ 
duty. A 

There are two children's kitchen 
that feed 1,000. children 
one garment store where 
worn apparel is dispensed. . 

Barbers Donate Time. 2 

In addition to this, the 
bor solidarity which has 
strike has brought groups,of. barbers 
from Néw York City to give free hair- 
cuts to the textile ae Groups 
of New York shoe 
paired shoés of the wor 
keeping them fit for tie wor 
eting. Free fuel and medit 
tion has also been disper 
landlords, in sympathy ° 
demands of the strikers, fi 
the use of apartments for thos 
ing eviction, . . 

: Strict Economy. bo 

' Making: for economy in the conduct 
of the relief machinery is the fact that 
125 strikers. themselves carry on the 
relief work, giving tie, the 
out remuneration motel the 
food and clothes s doing the diffi- 
cult work of buying (and doing it ef4 
fectively), making investigations of 
the applications for. ‘relief, i cate. 


Accidents i 


WASHINGTON, June * eh en 
a sehedule of compensatio tes iden- 
tical with that now established in the 
federal employes’ compensation act, 
the longshoremen’s industrial accident 
compensation bill has been. ordered 
favorably reported by the *penate ju- 
diciary committee. This’- measure, 
backed. by the International Long- 
shorémen’s Association, the wAmerican 
Federation of Labor and the American 
Association for Labor , Legislation, 
seeks to bring men emplo ed. on ships 
tied up-at dock in Amertgan harbors 
under the provisions of Mrertinen's 
compensation. 

If the bill becomes law it will affect 
longshoremen, ship repairers and 
other men engaged in tasks on ships 
at dock and alongside such ships. It 
prohibits deductions from employes’ 
wages for benefit funds; it bars waiv- 
ers of liability, assignments of benefits 
to creditors or attachment of any pay- 
ments made ufder the act, 

It prescribes that insurance against 
liability shall be taken out by em- 
ployers, in lieu of proof furnished to 

he U. S. employes com tion com 
nission that such employers are re- 
sponsible for any emg payments. 
Stevedoring firms would have to fur 
\ish to the shipowner a Gertificate oi 
ompliance with the insurance clause. 
fhe bill does not apply to men pro- 
tected by the compensation laws of 
gtates or by the seamen’ act. The 
house judiciary committee has re. 
ported a similar bill. ™ 


Minister to Chi 
Silent on ae 
Guard d Barbarities 


WASHINGTON, June 
committed on Chinese 
king by. the White Guard 
cenaries of Chang Tso- 
two weeks following their taking of 
that tity have not yet been mentioned 
to the state department’ by Minister 
MacMurray. Press dispatches giving 
the outline of the horrible fate of 
Chinese women and girls at the hands 
of these saddistic remnants of the Kol- 
chak, Semenoff and Ungern forces 
were not doubted by department of- 
ficials who have been in the Far East. 
They offer no explanation of MacMur- 
ray’s silence. 

“Rid China of Bolshevism” was the 
slogan under which the anti-Commu- 
nist Russians marched to Peking with 
Japanese, British and American ap- 
proval, 


5 Atrocities 


SEND IN A $4JB! 


ASukocrtte 7 
eh 


ere qd 


Robt. L. Simons, who appears here, 
is none e—.er than the newly elected 
president of the “National Association 
“ Direct Sellers” who just finished 
heir convention in Washington. This 
particular group of butter and egg 
men work under the revolutionary 
slogan, “from factory to you.” 


CALGARY |. W. W. 
JOINS PROTEST 
OVER FRAME-UP 


Demands -; Reléase of 
Sacco and Vanzetti 


CALGARY, Alta., (By Mail.)— The 
Calgary branch of the Industrial 
Workers of the World called a meet- 
ing to protest the action of the Massa- 
chusetts court in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, 

This meeting was attended by a 
large crowd which represented the 
workers of every shade of opinion in 
Calgary. Fellow worker, Sam Scar- 
lett addressed the meeting and pointed 
out that only thru working class solid- 
arity could we expect to free our fel- 
low workers, then read the following 
resolution: 

“To the ‘Governor of-the State of 
Massachusetts: 

“We, the workers and citizens ot 
Calgary, Alberta, in mass meeting as- 

sembled, do hereby resolve: 

“Whereas, our fellow,workers Sacco 
and Vanzetti, have been’ imprisoned 
and their lives placed in continual 
-jeopardy, for the past six years, 

“And whereas, ‘there 1S a, confession 
in the hands of the defense by one 
Celectine Mederies, that he and not 
Sacco and Vanzetti committed the 
crime for which these men were con- 
victed and that said conviction was 
secured when war hysteria and the 
so-called red menace was rampant. 

“Therefore, we the workers of Cal- 
gary, demand and join in protest with 
all international labor, that this hor- 
rible miscarriage of justice shall not 
be permitted and that these innocent 
victims of political and class hatred 
shall be unconditionally released.” 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. We are sending the above to 
the governor of Massachusetts and to 
all working class papers in Canada 
and the United. States. 

James Sharp, Branch Secretary. 


You do-the job twice as well— 
when you distribute a bundle of 
The DAYLY WORKER with your 
story in it. 


sang | es i patna Aceh ear 
a ce oe ae ? 


tion tonight at the Lyceum Hall. 
Delegates from various organiza- 

tions were seated around tables in a 

brilliantly lighted hall, whose walls 


were covered with slogans. To the 
strains of the International, sung by 
the Pioneers, who were the attraction 
of, the celebration, the affair was-called 
to order by the chairman, Comrade 
Davis. He briefly reviewed the growth 
of the local umt of the League and 
then gave the to delegates from | 
the organizations present. 

The president of Machinists’ Union, 


his organization, expressed admiration 
League members., Pointing to the 


ing right, getting early experience ‘in 
the class struggle which will make 
them efficient fighters for the working 
class. 

The Kuo Min Tang, represented by 
two delegates, presented the League 
with a bouquet of roses, and said the 
Young Workers’ League id the only 
youth organization which does not dis- 
criminate against races and which is 
actively fighting impertalsm, the bug- 
bear of the enslaved Chinese masses. 

The Metal Polishers’ Union, Moth- 
ers’ League, Workers, Party, Pioneers 
followed with greetings. 

In between the Pioneers furnished 
the entertainment. C ce Miller 
of New York briefly discussed the fu- 
ture work of the League. Recitations, 
piano and violin solos and dancing 
completed the program. 


SEND IN A SUB! 


IN SPOK 
WAS 


You can buy The Daily 
Worker and The Workers 
i tad at the cigar store 
6) 


S. P. JACOY, 
N. 230 Stevens. 


Drop over for a paper 
and a smoke! 


iat 


the local lodge, speaking in behalf of 
and praise at the spirit shown by the 


Pioneers, he said that they are start- 


4 I had to go to work 
the ‘family of eight. 
My sister also went to work at 14. 

| When I started to work I was get- 
ting $9 for 44 hours. After two years 
I was getting $16 for 48 hours a week. 
Iam working on three looms and have 
to stand on my feet all day. After 
| work my feet hurt, , By N. V. 

*. ®* 

At the R. & J. Waist Co., which 
makes children’s underwear, we have 
to work 9 hours a day and 50 hours a 
week. On day’ work we get $10 a 
week. The conditions are very wun- 
healthy. The toilets smell go bad that 
the girls do not use them. They must 
think that we are fishes, because the 
water tastes that way. 

The foreman drives the girls as hard 
as he can. The work is very tiresome 
and eVen the machines are no good. 
If we had a union conditions would 
not be so rotten. By Vie Ww. Cc. 


For a Mass Organ Thru 
Worker Correspondents 


Phanbérs Hel * 
Club of ae 
New York 


pat 


| ‘calls on all helpers to join 
the club. Meetings every 
FRIDAY night, 8:30 p. m., 


at 
7 Thatford Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- By UPTON SINCLAIR. 


A splendid propaganda story 
of a Labor spy—vwritten .by a 
master propagandist. P 


The kind of a book to hand 


to your shop-mate after you 
have read it. 


25 CENTS 
Order from 


THE DAILY WORKER 
PUBLISHING CO, 


> 


100 POINTS 


A year's subscription to 
The Daily Worker 
counts for 100 points. 


RATES: 
Outside of Chieage In Chicago 
Ver year $6 Per year ..........$8.00 
Six months w- 3.60 Six months ... 4.50 


Three months.. 2.00 Three months.. 2.00 


THE DAILY WORKER, 
1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed 6.............. months 


sub to the Daily Worker. 
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A TRIP TO MOSCOW 


Bump the Boss 
Right on the Nose 
with this blank! 


OLD AGE. 


‘lolds Out Three and al’ 


cabbing Fails in 


fforkers’ homes, telling them that’ 
ey should come back to work; that 
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INCOME 


alf Per Cent of Pay | 


By GC. STERN 
Werker Correspondent) 


= ; 
vel ron CITY. — Workers 


aE: 
he 


the age at which the pension is 
en, ' 
hru continued agitation of the 
eral Bmployees’ Union, 4 bill was 
roduced providing ah increase of 
old age pension to $1)200 a year 
begin at the age of 65. Workers 
dangerous occupationg might stop 
rk at 60 years. This bill was re- 
ed favorably by the committees of 
houses of congress. This does 
t mean, that the government was 
ing the model employer for its half 
lion workers, On the cofitrary, un- 
this bill the workers woukl con- 
bute over 29 millions of dollars out 
their wages to get this seourity. 
Coolidge Cuts Benefits, Raises 
Holdout. 
ut Coolidge, the mouthpiece of the 
ancial interests, who had just sup 
rt 4 a bill giving millions of dollars 
t} > army and navy for imperialistic 
r} pses, had to justify his 
“economy” by economising, not at 
expense of the capitalists, but of 
workers. He, therefore, ordered 
other bill to be drawn up which | 
uld cut the government cost and 
ich was then introduced as an 
endment to the bill already fe- 
rted. 
he amendment reduced the old age 
nsion to $1,000, inereased the work- 
contribution to 344% and allowed 
retirement age to remain at 70 
ars, this means the cost to the 
nt is not only $29,000 a yea 


their wages. In other we 
foment workers ate donating $29,000 
year to the gowernment in to- 
ceye the inadequate yearly income 
600 it they live to the age of 
his bill has just passed both 
usé@s of congress. 
What To Do. 
Workers in government service are 
ployed by a capitalist government. 
Attempts to improve working con- 
ions by workers in government 
ploy have met with the same treat- 
nt as have the efforts of all work- 
at the hands of the greedy, profit 
eking capitalist class. Labor must 
anize its\own powerful, political 
nt that will enable it to meet the 
acks of the capitalists, both in con- 
ess and the state legislatures, by 
ilding up a labor party that will 
ht for labor’s imterests and pro- 
ction, 


* . 
Bloom Mill Strike 
% 

By a Worker Correspondent. 
NEW LONDON, Conn., June 4.—We, 
e weavers of the Edward Bloom 
pmpany, have been on sfftke Yor the 
ist seven weeks. The reason for the 
rike was @ wage cut of 26 per cent. 
n¢ the first five weeks the Bloom 
ill was practically shut down, but in 
e last part of the sixth week he 
ied to break the étriké by hiring 
abs. : 
The foremen went to some of the 


le strike was over. ‘When the strike 
mmittee heard of this they went to 
1 the weavers and told them to be on 
e nicket line the next morning. Fifty 
ul} were on that picket Jine and we 


ix’ subscriber to the Ame 


all but three professional 


very Worker Correspondent 


orker Correspondent. Are you o 
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| STORIES OF LABOR! 
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tions or lite of workers sent in 


AeaIGeH't9: your fibrary. 
Wa) WRITS Plax re toes 


y eye AWAKENI 


_ GP Great Interest to all workers, 


_ er we 


; To the writer of the best (very short) story on wages, condi- . 


will be given and announced fn the issue of June 11: 
) JCMANasons, by Upton Sinclair. A novel of the Civil War. A fine 


NG OF GHINA, by Jas, H, Dolsen. A new book 


4 ‘moscow DIARY, by Anna Porter. A record of vivid impressions 
of ah extensive trip thru Russia. 


—_ 


this week, the following prises 


WINS WAGE BOOST 


Organize “Into United 
Front Committee 


—— 


By a Worker Correspondent. 


NO. CHELMSFORD, Mass., June 6.— 
The weavers of the Silasia mill won a 
raise in wages of 5 per Gent after a 
brief strike that lasted two days. The 
Silasia mill is owned by fhe United 
States Worsted Co., which operates 
the Uswaéo mill in Lawrence, two 
large mills in Lowell, and several 
other mills in different parts of New 
England. 


Majority Girls. 

The Silasia mill employs, about 1,000 
workers in all departments. The ma- 
jority of the workers, with the excep- 
tion of those in the weaving depart- 
ment, are young girls, who are mis- 
erably exploited..The hours.are long 
and wages run from $12 to $18 a week. 
The weavers. averaged before the 
strike $21 a week running one loom, 
and lost ¢ime in repairing damaged 
oloth-for which they did not get paid. 
This was a, standing grievance of the 
WO wie sti 

Shop Council. 

A shop council was organized and a 
demand for an increase of 20 per cent 
was put. to. the, The superin- 
tendent " Al demand. The 
weavers: ed out to a man and 
pletely. After striking for two days 
the weavers went back to work with 
an increase of 5 per cent and a rate of 
64 cents for each:hour spent in re- 
pairing damaged,eloth, 

Organized’ By United Front. 

The weavers afe being organized by 
the United Front Committee of Lowell 
textile workers. An effort will be 
made to organize shop committees in 
all other departments of the mill and 
affiliate to the. Léwell United Front 
Gommittee of Textile Workers. 

Aitho the raise. won is by far inad- 
equate and the pay much below a liv- 
ing wage, the strike is a decided vic- 
tory for thé Weavers and shows what 
solidarity @md-united action can ac- 


SPIES. BULLY 
THE WORKERS 


Snarl at Workers But 
Smile at the Rich 


By B. LEFCOSKI, 
(Worker Correspondent) 

SEATTLE, Wash. —(By Matl)— I 
was cOming on the steamer from 
Bellingham to Seattle, and while sit- 
ting on a deck ¢hair readifig a news- 
paper, along came the immigration 
and customs officers. 

With the instinct and action of a 
detective he asked me what national- 
ity I was, when I came to this country, 


finally~asked if the hat I was wearing 
was ny owfi hat. Then he looked in- 
side it to see if tt was of a Canadian 


He asked if I had any relations in 
this country, where I was travelling 
from and where to I was going. He 
at last was satisfied,and gave my hat 
back to me. Then he followed the 
same line of talk with other travellers. 

This sort of spies himiliate workers 
particularly. They don’t bother the 
rich tourists, but.often,bully workers, 


eae or from 4 Canadian store. 


American workers in ‘their own” coun- 
try. “ 
Passaic Strikers Open 


oe” f 


: 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

PASSAIC, N. J., June 6.—The gen- 
éral relief committee of textile strik- 
ers has opened an A-l shoe repair 
shop. The shop is equipped with mod- 
ern machinery that will make possible 
the repairing of hundreds of pairs of 
shoes a week. The shop constitutes 
a big economy to the alternative of 
buying new shoes for the workers. 

For several weeks groups of New 
York shoe workers have been coming 
to Passaic to give their serivces free 
of charge in the essential work of 
keeping the strikers properly shod. 
But without machinery the work has 
been too slow, and the need grows 


complish for the workers. 


greater with every day of picketing. 


‘THE MURDER OF PRIMO TAPIA | 


ai 


| By BERTRAM D. WOLFE. 


Primo Tapia, beloved peasant leader 
of Me o,/president of the League of 
Agrarian Communities of the state of 
Michoacan, hag been court ialed 


and shot by th¢@ Mexican government. 
In this manug@f'the Calles govertment 
keeps back Gommunist movement 


by ridding 


0 of its few much 
needed leade ; 


. was the best type of. 


Primo 
Mexican t leader. Of Indian ex- 
traction es not only the 
language Of the country (Spanish) but 


also the Indian dialect of the natives 
of the state of Michoacan, Tapia was 
both worker.and peasant. The peasant 
leaders of “Widtico are all brave and 
rebellious, but few of them have any 
gift for organization or any clear con- 


cept of th tigi, between the peas- 
ct and th Pee 
: ~ tA, * Leader. 


Primo Tapia was an outstanding ex- 
ception to this rule. Like many Mexi- 
cans, he had gone to the United States 
as an unskilled contract laborer and 
worked, first on the railroads and then 
in the coal mimes, where he had join- 
ed the Miners’ Unior, and learned how 


© 


the class struggle is conducted by an 
organized labor movement. 
Then, after 10 years in the United 
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States, he returned to his native state 
to organize the Indians and to lead 
them in their struggles for the restora- 
tion of their communal lands. There 
he joined the Communist Party and 
became one of its two or three out- 
standing leaders. 
incorruptible and Brave. “ 

He organized the League of Ag- 
rarian Communities of the State of 
Michoacan, with a membership of 15,- 
000, and affiliated it with the League 
of Agrarian Communities of the State 
of Vera Cruz, which in turn affiliated 
with the Krestintern. He was ab- 
solutely fearless, and what is more im- 
portant in a land where all leaders are 
systematically corrupted, absolutely 
incorruptible. 

Whenever an injustice was commit- 
ted against the peasants, “he would 
take the field at the head of afl armed 
band and see to it that justice was 
done. At times he was at the head 
of large guerrilla bands and at other 
times he was isolated and in hiding. 
His name became a terror to the big 
landowners of his state, and a house- 
hold word in the home of every op- 
pressed Indian, 

Hitherto attempts to assassinate 
him, to frame him in legal trials, to 
isolate and render him unpopular had 
proved as futile as the attempts to 
bribe him with office or wealth. 
Second Murder of Communist Leaders. 

The peasants and the Communist 
Party of Mexico have lost, in his 
death, one of their greatest leaders. 

Primo Tapia is the second Mexican 
Communist killed in a few months, 
The other, Francisco Moreno, deputy 
Mf the state of Vera Cruz, was shot 


behind a pillar upon leaving the 
cham! His fight on behalf of the 
. of Vera Cruz made his 
dangerous to the government es 


Tapia had became, 
: 
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even the sovereign and “free born”. 
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TFORO'S NET PROFITS? 
ARE $526,441,951 FOR 
A SEVEN YEAR PERIOD 


DETROIT, Mich., June 6. — Net 
profits of the Ford Motor Company 
for the seven years 1917 to 1924 
were $526,441,951 and the gross 
profits were $876,176,230, declared . 
Merbert L. Leister, chief auditor of 
the company, in his testimony be- 
fore the United States district court. 

The figures were brought out in a 
suit of the Parker Rust Proof Com- 
pany for royalties approximating 
$1,000,000 for infringement of a pat- 
ent in the use of a rustproofing 
process. 

A firm of public accountants who 
testified for the Parker Rust Com- 
pany claimed the net profits of the 
Ford Moter Company over the seven 
year period was $702,080,001. 


ation of Womet’s Club appears to be 
lacking in al sense of humor from 
the placid way they teceived the 
speech of Paul Harvey of New York, 
st the International 


SPLIT BEGINS IN 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


international law, the lack of which 
development was the root of war.” 
Look Gut Below! 

“It is of the titmost importance to 


oll, iron, coal; and othér miner 
al resources the territories oc 
cupled by bac peoples, utterly 
incapable for uses Of progress, Nite: Pag 


shall be openéd and developed for the] Pastor and His Flock Re- 
benefit of h 


main Fundamental 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

OLINTON, Ill, June 6.— Oharging 
that “theistic and atheistic evolution 
that teaches man is an offspring of 
an ape” is backed by “John D. Rocke- 
feller’s millions and the University 
of Chicago,” Rev. Forrest L. Ferkins, 
pastor, and the congregation of the 
First Baptist church here have de- 
cided to withdraw from the Northern 
Baptist convention modérnistic wing, 
it was announced today. 


Split Is Inevitable. 


No support will be given to any 
board, school, or organization endors- 
ing a liberal view of the bible, the 
announcement said. 

“A split in the Baptist church is in- 
evitable and is well on ite way,” Rev. 
Ferkins declared. “Rockefeller’s 
millions and the University of Chi- 
cago have poisoned the Northern Bap- 
tist convention to the extent that 
they are departing from the real 
faith of the Baptist.” 

Rev. Ferkins is a member of the 
executive board of the state Baptist 
Biblé Union and head of the Clinton 
Ministerial Ass@ociation. 


“The organisation will not be under 
the world court because its problems 
ate not judicial, It Wil not be under 
the league of nations prob- 
lems are not political. I must be kept 
out of polities. The new wofld secre- 
tariat planned by the International 
Ohamber of Oommerce will have 
branches in every nation of the 
globé.” - 
Open Mind—Open Shop. 

Mrs. Rufus Dawes, sistef-in-law of 
the famous . shop DBafker with 
the queer 100 spoke follow- 
ing Harvey on, the subject, “Shall the 
Meek Inherit. the Barth?” Bvidently 
not, if one! was to believe Mrs. Dawes, 
who glorified the “open mind” much 
as her broth w Goes the open 
shop. Nothing ¢ about the Dawes 
family. . 

Mfs, Thomas G, Winters, past presi- 
dent of the federation, speaking on the 
best way to. world peace, 
advocated thatthe very best plan she 
thought of was the creating of inter- 
national | ps and the swap- 
ping of college professors between the 
various nations. ~~ 


“The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” provided you know how to use 
it. Gome down and learn how in the 
worker correspondent’s classes. 


HAVELOCK WILSON’S INJUNCTION 
AGAINST STRIKE BY SEAMEN: THE 
OUTLAWING OF GENERAL STRIKE 


By LELAND OLDS, Federated Press Service. 

The courts are again revealed as one of the most powerful anti-strike 
weapons of the owning class in a decision by Justice Astbury in the court 
of chancery dealing with the recent British general strike. According to 
‘The WallStreet Journal this decision, granting an injunction against a sym- 
pathetic strike, undermined the confidence of the General Trades Union 


tal ars] AN SWERINGENS. 
TO SUBMIT NEW 
MERGER PLANS 


decision by Justice Astbury. The 

Seamen's and Firemen’s Union, of 

which Havelock Wilson is the head, 

asked an injunction against a strike 
declaration by certain of its officials. 
The decision granting an injunction 
was reported by the London Times as 

WASHINGTON, June 6.—O. P. and 

M. J. Van Sweringen, railroad mag- 

nates, are preparing to submit a re- 

vised unification plan to the inter- 

state commerce commission 

The Van Sweringens have prac- 

tically completed their new plan, 


follows: , 
which involves the merger of the 


General Strike lilegal. 
“The socalled general strike (the 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 
Brie, and Hocking Valley with the 


™ 


justice decided) was illegal and con- 
trary to law, and those inciting per- 
sons to it were not protected by the 
trade disputes act of 1906. There was 
no trade disputé whatever alleged to 
exist, except in the case of the mining 
industry, amd ig trade dispute could 


exist between the general council of | Nickel Plate system, along lines that 
the Trade U Congress and the/| will remove the objections that were 
government, orders of the coun-|raised by the interstate commerce 
cil were e unlawful, and the|commission against the former pro- 


posed wnification. It is understood 
the new plan will be submitted to the 
commission this month. 


defendants were acting illegally and 
ought to be restrained. Members of 
the union refusing to strike could not 
be deprived of their benefits, No mem- 
ber of the union or any other union 
could lose his-Berefits by refusing to 
obey illegal orders and the orders of 
the Trades council were illegal. 

“Members tig would not be en- 
titled during the continuance of the 
strike to receiyé cstrike pay. The 
funds of a trade union were held in a 
fiduciary ‘and could not leg- 
ally be used for, ’or depleted by, pay- 
ing strike pay td those strikers who 
obeyed illegal ordérs. The matter was 
beyond question. The defendants, in 
addition to defying the law (the court 
concluded), had broken the rules of 
thefr union.” 

The Wall Street Journal holds that 
this puts an end of sympathetic 
Strikes. It says, “The union officers 


—— 


Taff Vale decision in which the courts 
had held the union libale for heavy 
strike damages. But the act strictly 
specifies a trade dispute as a cause 
for strikes. 

Courts Forbid Class Solidarity. 

Justice Astbury simply held that 
unions which go out on a sympathetic 
strike without themselves having a 
dispute with their employers do not 
enjoy the protection of the act and 
their employers can sue them for dam- 
ages and attach their funds. 

This decision implies that the work- 
ere as a class cannot have a trade 
dispute with the employers as a clags. 
It threatens the leaders in charge of 
the general strike with immediate loss 
of their resources followed by a sub- 
sequent assault on the treasuries of 
all the unions involved. Says the 


for doing so, can be enjoined from/ journal: “Small wonder that the Brit- 


spending union funds by members of] ish strikers surrendered.” 
the union, while the union can be sued 
by the other party to the collective Japanese Volcano Active. 


employer. it will be re- 
the British railway 
espécially humiliating 
to save their union funds.” 


TOKIO, June 6.—Tokachi, flery vol- 
cano of Hokkaido, was again in-erup 
tion today, outbursts of ashes. and 
sulphur causing great alarm among 


act was passed 
nions from being 
tol- 
the 


the populations of surrounding com- 


been reported, authorities are caution- 
oa watchfulness. 
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munities. While no casualties have | 2,746, accomiing to advices from Ran- 
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(Continued from page 1) 


right; this latter turn swung his car over to the left-hand side of 
the road, and there, directly in his path, was another car, coming 
towards him. It was a ticklish moment; the driver of the other 
car—it was a woman—jammed her brakes on, and Dad spun his 
wheel, and swung his car over to his own side of the road, just in 
time. It took but the fraction of a second, but it was a funny 
fraction, because of the behavior of the two women in the other 
car. The one at.the steering-wheel had clung to it, of course, but 
her eyes had opened wide with terror, and her mouth also; the 
other Woman-had flung her hands up into the air, and you got a 
swift flash of @ fate with five apertures, two eyes, two nostrils, 
and the widest 6peh mouth ever seen on a human being, framed 
hy two arms with hands and fingers wide apart. Bunny burst in- 
to laughter, and he faughed quite a while over that comical spec- 
tacle. The ailly creature, imagining that anything would ever go 
wrong while Dad. was driving! , 

There were towns every five or ten miles, and you were 
continually ‘being slowed up by traffic, and continually being 
warned to conform to a rate of movement which would have 
irritated an ‘able-bodied snail. The highway. passed. through the 
main street of each town; the merchants arranged that, Dad » 
said, hoping you. would get out and buy sométhing at their places; 
if the highway were shifted to the outskirts of the town, to avoid 
traffic congestion, all the merchants would forthwith move to the 
highway! Sometimes they would put up signs, indicating @ turn 
in the highWay, attempting to lure the motorist onto a business 
street; after you had got to the end of that street, they would 
steer you back to the highway! Dad noted such tricks with the 
amused tolerance of a man who had worked them on others, but 
did not let anyone work them on him. 

Each town consisted of some tens, or hundreds, or thousands 
of perfectly rectangular blocks, divided into perfectly retangular 
lots, each containing a strictly modern bungalow, with a lawn 
and a house-wife holding a hose. On the outskirts would be one 
or more “subdivisions,” as they are called; “acreagé” was being 
laid out into lots, and decorated with a row of red and yellow 
flags fluttering merrily in the breeze; also a row of red and yel- 
low signs which asked questions and answered them with swift 


efficiency: “Gas? Yes.” Water? Best ever.” “Lights? 
Right.” “Restrictions? You bet.” “Schools? Under construc- 
tion.” “Scenery? Beats the Alps.”—and so on. There would be 


an office or a tent by the roadside, and in front of it an alert young 
man with a writing pad and a fountain-pen, prepared to write you 
a contract of sale after two minutes conversation. These sub- 
dividers had bought the land for a thousand dollars an acre, and 
soon as they had set up the fluttering little flags and the tent it 
became worth $1675 per lot. This also Dad explained with 
amused tolerance. It was a great country! 

‘+ They were coming to the outskirts of Angel City. Here were 
trolley tracks and railroads, and subdivisions with no ‘“‘restric- 
tions’”—that is, you might build any kind of house you pleased, 
and rent it to people of any race or color; which meant an ugly 
slum, spreading like a great sore, with shanties of tin and tar- 
paper and unpainted boards. There were great numbers of chil- 
dren playing here—for some strange reason there ed to be 
more of them where they were least apt to thrive: eepeyrany-o9 

By dint of constant pushing and passing every other car, Dad 
had got on his schedule again. They skirted the city, avoiding 
the traffic growds in its centre, and presently came a sign: “Beach 
City Boulevard.” KH was a wide asphalt road, with thousands of 
speeding cars, and more subdivisions and suburban home-sites, 
with endless ingenious advertisements designed to catch the fancy 
of the motorist, and cause him to put on brakes. The real es- 
tate men had apparently been reading the Arabian Nights and 
Grimm's fairy-tales; they were housed in little freak offices that 
shot up to a point, or tilted like a drunken sailor; their colors 
orange and pink, or blue and green, or with separately painted 
shingles, spotted with various colors. There were “good eats” 
signs and “barbecue” signs—the latter being a word which appar- 
ently had not been in the spelling-books when the sign-painters 
went to school. There were stands where you got orange-juice 
and cider, with orange-colored wicker chairs out infront for you 
to sitim. There were fruit and vegetable stands kept by Japs, and 
other stands with signs invitmg you to “patronize Americans.” 
There was simply no end of things to look at, each separate thing 
bringing its separate thrill to the mind of a thirteen-year old boy. 
The infinite strangeness and fascinatingness of this variegated 
world! Why do people do this, Dad? And why do they do that? 

They came to Beach City, with its wide avenue along the 
ocean front. Six twenty-five said the little clock; which was five 
minutes ahead of the schedule. They stopped before the big 
hotel, and Bunny got out of the car, and opened the back com- 
partment, and the bell-hop came hopping——you bet, for he knew 
Dad, and the dollars and half dollars that were jingling in Dad’s 
pockets. The bell-hop grabbed the suit-cases and the overcoats, 
and carried them in, and the boy followed, feeling 
and important, because Dad couldn’t come yet, Dad had to put 
the car in a parking place. So Bunny strode in and looked about 
the lobby for Ben Skutt, the oil-scout, who was Dad’s “leage- 
hound.” There he was, seated in a big leather chair, puffing at 
a cigar and watching the door; he got up when-he saw Bunny, 
and stretched his long, lean body, and twisted his lean, ugly face 
into a grin of welcome. The boy, very erect, remembering that 
he was J. Arnold Ross, junior, and representing his father in an 
important transaction, shook hands with the man, remarking: 
“Good evening, Mr. Skutt. Are the papers ready?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Eckener Discovers | 


New Gas for Use 
as Dirigible Fuel 


JENA, Germany, June 6.—The dis- || 
covery of a new gas, as light as air || 
and possessing all the power without | 
the combustibility of gasoline, was an- | | 
nounced here in an address by Dr. | 
Hugo Eckener, who designed and pi-} 
loted the dirigible Los Angeles, for- 
merly the ZR-3, to the United States. 

The new gas, Eckener said, in- || 
creases the safety of dirigibles and 
raises the carrying capacity by 20 per 
cent. 


_— 


A collection of choice 
working class poetry in 
a handy pocket volume. 
Should be included in 
every worker's library— 
and indispensible for re- 
citation and all working 
class affairs, 


| 
Nearly 3,000 Dead | 
in Burma Stormand | 


Cholera Epidemic | 
| 

LONDON, June 6.—The: total dead | 
in the recent cyclone on the Arrakan |) 
coast in Burma was placed today at 
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goon. The death list was increased by 
an epidemic of cholera. 
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Britain’s New Colonial Crisis 


Trouble is brewing again for British imperialism in Egypt. 

What amounts to annulment of two decisions of the Egyptian 
people is contained in the note dispatched to the: Egyptian govern- 
ment by the British foreign office. > : 

Zaghloul Pasha, leader of the movement for Egyptian indepen- 
dence, after being elected by an overwhelming majority, is de- 
prived of even a position in the new Egyptian cabinet, and the ac- 
quittal of the six nationalists accused of complicity in the killing of 
Sir Lee Stack in November, 1924, also is to be overruled. 

British battleships are ordered to positions’ from which they 

ean shell Egyptian cities. 

All of the above is the result of the imperialist reaction to the 
growing strength of the nationalist liberation movement shown by 
the election of Zaghloul Pasha in the face of the opposition of the 
Britis puppets—King Fuad and Premier Ziwar Pasha. 

Britain seems willing to repeat the murderous bombardment 
by which she levelled Alexandria in 1882 and established herself on 
Egyptian soil. ° 

But the situation, both in Egypt and in the Mediterranean area, 
has changed since then, 

Not only has the nationalist movement gained the support of 
the masses of the Egyptian people but France and Italy are no 
longer willing to allow Great Britain to hold the Mediterranean as 
a British lake thru a system of naval bases beginning at Gibraltar 
and extending to Suez. 

A colonial war in-Egypt might easily set all Europe aflame. 

The Egyptians are Mohammedans. So are the Turks and a huge 
percentage of the population of India. Asia as well as Europe is in- 
terested in the outcome of the struggle in Egypt. 

In such a war Britain will have no friends. 


Two Views of the British Betrayal 


The New Leader, socialist party organ of New York, in its edi- 
torial comment upon the miserable action of the British Trade Union 
Congress in calling off the general strike says: 

“* ® © It appears fairly clear that the trade union leaders placed 

too much rellance upon the agreement for ending the strike, which 

was negotiated with Sir Herbert Samuel.” 


Not one word of criticism of the rank traitors and agents, of 
the capitalist class, J. R. MacDonald and J. H. Thomas, who, from the 
very first conspired with Baldwin to shamelessly betray the strike. 
The st organ tries to conceal the monstrous treachery 
of their fellow members of the Second International by apologetic- 
ally stating that “they placed too muck reliance” upon Samuels, 
whose record as agent of British imperialism is too well known be- 
cause of his services to the empire in Palestine to need any elabora- 
tion. 


How different from this puny apology is the clear-headed state- 
ment of the workers of the Red Railway Depot at Moscow, many 
of whom had fought thru two revolutions and who know how 
properly to estimate the role of the MacDonalds. These workers 
told the British strikers in the early days of the strike what to ex- 
pect from their traitorous leaders: 

“Do not belleve the traitors, satellites and servants of the bour- 
geolsie—Thomas and MacDonald. Kick these leaders out of the 
leading posts.” 

How different is the revolutionary attitude to that of the 
yellow socialists! Even after the betrayal is known to all the world 
the American socialist organ has the brass to apologize for it, while 
during the struggle itself the workers of Russia had the revolution- 
ary understanding to point to the MacDonalds and Thomases and 
brand them az traitors, thereby carrying out the correct policy of 
BRANDING THE TRAITORS WHILE THEY ARE ENGAGED 
IN THEIR TREACHERY. 

However, we do not expect the Hillquits, Oneals and other, lead- 
ers of the socialist party of this country to brand their British 
counterparts as traitors even AFTER their betrayal. They hope to 
pome day be in the position where they can serve the bourgeoisie of 
this country as cabinet members and official government strike- 
breakers, thereby Contributing to the glory of the Second Interna- 
tional. But we will see to it that their ambitions are never realized. 


Crowe “Whitewashes” His Office 


Everything regarding the slaying of McSwiggen, “star” pros- 
ecutor in State’s Attorney Crowe’s office, is now cleared up to the 
satisfaction of Crowe and the reptile press of the city. The mur- 
derer has not been apprehended, but that is a minor matter. What 
was most embarassing to Crowe was the fact that his man was 
killed while touring various bootleg parlors with two or more 
notorious beer runners and gunmen. 

It now develops, according to the statement of Crowe, that his 
assistant was not endeayoring to aid his pals, O’Donnell and Duffy 
in their campaign to get the business of beer selling away from the 

Japone-Torrio gang, but was merely engaged in the benevolent 


pursmit of trying to locate a few bullet-proof vests that had been 
stolen from a “friend.” 

This information, “whitewashing” the state’s attorney's office, 
was obtained from that eminent gentleman, “Klondyke” O’Donnell, 
who with one of his gang, was interviewed about the McSwiggen 
affair. 


If Crowe’s assistant was part of the O’Donnell gang it is hardly 


reasonable to assume that the survivors would tell a story that 
would bring them into conflict with the state’s attorney’s office. 
Especially unconvincing is anything Crowe may say on the subject 
in view of the recent expose of Judge Trude who declared that young 
MeSwiggen and others were particularly active at the polls during 


the primary election terrorizing voters who were known to be un- 
friendly to the Crowe slate, 

The additional fact that a Crowe grand on also “whitewashed” 
the state’s attorney's office only makes the whole mess smell the more 
strongly. 


Get a meth ber ae the Withee Party and a new subscription 
io Day WonKeEn. 


THE aa WORKER!” : 


The $tatement made by W. Jett 
Lauck, economist, before the sénate 
committee on education and 
May 26, 1926, at a hearing on the 
Shepard resolution (S. Res. 177) 
ealling for an investigation of con- 
ditions in the textile, aluminum and 


| Steel industries, was as follows: 


F the protective tariff system is de- 
signed, among other alleged ad- 
vantages, to make possible decent 
standards of work, living and compen- 
sation to American wage earners, the 
highly protected textile industry of 
Passaic and vicimity is the most colos- 
sal sham and hypocrisy every perpe- 
trated on the American wage earner. 
The woolen and worsted industry, 
which is highly localized in that city, 
now enjoys an average protective duty 
of 78 per cent. This should afford an 
abundant margin of profit to the mill 
owners after establishing standards of 
work and wages which\ are contem- 
nlated by the tariff law and which 
have been sanctioned by enlightened 
public opimion and successful indus- 
trial leadership. Instead of conditions 
which arise from wise industria) 
statesmanship, however, and which 
are to be stimulated by the existing 
tariff legislation, those which actually 
exist are quite the reverse. They not 
only repudiate all accepted industrial 
safeguards and guarantees to wage 
earners, but they also disregard the 
most elementary moral and human 
standards. The mill owners of Pas- 
saic have flagrantly violated the fun- 
damental intent of the existing tariff 
law and have been recreant to every 
obligation of political and industrial 
democracy. They should have the un- 
reserved condemnation of the con- 
gress, and of all those who love hu- 
manity and who cherish democratic in- 
stitutions and ideals. They are uwun- 
American and greater enemies _of 
American ideals than are the most 
radical and revolutionary labor agita- 
tors and subversive propagandists. 
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enators Told of Cond: 


Of the cond which exist in” 
Passaic it is d to speak tem- 
perately and briefly. The wrongs, op- | 


pressions and exploitations which the | 


people have suffered there, under the 
alleged protection of high customs du-. 
ties, may, however, be summarily re- 
capitulated as follows: ; 

First—The Passaic mills, against‘ 
which the strike has been directed, 
are alien controlled. The majority 
were under the alien property custo- 
dian during the war. They are now 
under the domination of large German 
textile interests. The alien property 
custodian reported that the Botany 
Mills were 85 per cent enemy owned, 
the Garfield mills 47 per cent, the 
Gera mills 88 per cent, Passaic Wors- 
ted Spinning Company 60 per cent, 
Forstmann-Huffmann ,Gompany 72 per 
cent. They have been established be- 
hind our protective tariff wall in order 
to evade competitive; disadvantages. 
Since the war and the,geturn of these 
properties to German control, the ef- 
fort has been constantly made to im-" 
pose an intolerable Prugsian industrial 
autocracy upon those who have been 
employed. 

Second—The employes ‘of these mills 
have been denied the right to organ- 
ize. Industrial spies.have been used 
to detect and thwart,any attempts in 
this direction. Wage;,earners who 
have joined labor organizations have 
been blacklisted, discriminated against 
and summarily discha ed. 

Third—The employes of these mills 
are denied the right éf collective bar- 
gaining thru representatives of their 
own choosing. The mill owners will 
not recognize or deal with their or- 
ganizations. This is a fundamental 
right which is essential to industrial 
freedom and which custom, precedent 
and htened opinion and states- 
manship have established in our basic 
industries. Its denial in industrial 
life is analagous to the denial in po- 
litical_life of representation as a con- 


dition to taxation. The mill owners Bot} 


* 
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Passaic, however, repudiate ¢ 
damental safeguard of industriel: lib. 
a employes of these mills. 


ate denied a living wage or a wage} 


sufficient to enable them to support 
their families decently or fh health 
and with any degree of comfort. 
the way of illustration, 71 per cent 

the workers in the Botany Worsted 


Mills earned during 1925 less than j. 


$1200, while the remaining 29 per cent 
earned less than $1,600. The absolute 
inadequacy of these earnings is shown 
by the fact that the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, a federation 
ofthe leading employers’ ofganiza- 
tions of the country, which is not sym- 
pathetic with the attitude of organized 
labor, as the result of original inves- 
tigations in the adjacent textile com- 
munities of West Hoboken and Union 
Hill, New Jersey, established the sum 
of $1604 per annum as the necessary. 
“minimum cost of living among wage 
earners” families. As a matter of 


fact, the annual earnings of the work- 
er in fhe Passaic mills are not suf- 
ficient Ao maintain the minimum stand- 
ard subsistence, or, a bare annual 


existence for himself and his family. 
Fifth—Under the deplorable condi- 
tions wives and children, in order 
that families may exist at all, must go 
to work in the mills, in order to sup 
plement the earnings of the husband 
and father. The 1920 census shows 
that in New Jersey textile industries 
there were employed: 27,588 men, 24,- 
609 women, and 8,168 caderen under 
16 years of age. 
UR own (original investigations 
have shown that the usual custom 
in Passaic is for the husband to work 
in the daytime, while the wife works 
during the night. Altho this night 
work of women is forbidden by state 
law, the law is not enforced because 
of a legal tangle deliberately produced 
by the mill owners in an action 
against the state. Altho the people of 
New Jersey have forbidden it, the Pas- 
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, the pronouncements ‘of all 
‘ehurches, without regard to ¢ 
| tion. 

On the other hand, the mill ows 
pre-lhave been reaping excessive: 


jdone this thing under a tariff of 78 
per cent, which was designed to pro- 
tect the wage earner and his family. 

Seventh—The working conditions in 
the Passaic mills are fi le. Dur- 
ing rush periods the wage earners, 
both men and women,..are forced to 
work long overtime, hourg,under pen- 
alty. of discharge for refusal or even 
unwillingness. During ‘slack seasons 
they are placed upon part ¢ime and 
are sent home at unexpected and ir- 
regular hours. 

The. foremen are exceedingly brutal. 
Language used to employes is profane 
and éndecent. Factlities for men and 
women are unsanitary. Ventilation is 
bad. ‘The results are preventable oc- 
cupational diseases such as rheuma- 
tism and tuberculosis. Much of the 
work is classed as gerous and most 
of the — could be eliminated by 


Botany and ¢ eld: ills» aE 
large interests in two. German: 
tile manufactiiriig groups. A 
the funds realized from the r 
zation was used to finance ‘these: t 
tile interests in-Germany. ae 
Co., the underwriters of. the new h 
ing company, in their statements r 
tive to the sale of the new secnt 
created, stated that the Botany 
“had never had an unprof able y 
All the other companies, with 

exception of the Botany, ‘are. 
corporations and make no ce lic 
port to’ the usual financial’ manu 
and agencies. The alien property | 
todian, in taking over the: property 
1908, reported earnings 

10 to 25 per cent, and these re 
have been larger instead of smal 


tine 
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By, H. M. WICKS. 

NOTE—The following article was 
written and read at the first “living 
newspaper” in the English language 
in the city of Chicago, where the 
author of the article acted as editor, 
on Saturday evening, May 8, during 
the progress of the British general 
strike, ' 


O accustomed is the capitalist press 

to denouncing as revolution every 
advance of labor, every effort collect- 
ively to improve the condition of the 
working class that it is not surprising 
to see it organizing an anvil chorus 
monotonously to chant that the gen- 
eral strike in Britain is revolution. 

The vast mass upheavel convulsing 
the United Kingdom today certainly 
has tremendous revolutionary implica- 
tions, which can, under certain condi- 
tions of leadership, travel far on the 
path to revolution, but thus far it falls 
far- short of revolution. 

That the bourgeois press recognizes 
the fact that the general strike can be 
made the starting point for prosecu- 
tion of th class struggle to the bitter 
end is evidenced by the hysteria that 
pervades its edi€orial and news col- 
umns. To the Chicago Journal of 
Commerée the general strike under 
any conditions, of long or short dura- 
tion, appears as revolution. In an ed- 
itorial under the head “Revolution,” it 
declares: 

“Whatever may be done from now 

on cannot alter the fact that the 
Trade Union Congress has proé 
claimed a revolutionary act. A gen- 
eral strike of long duration is revo- 
lution; a general strike of short du- 
ration is revolution. The Trades 
Union Congress has ordered an as- 
sault on the government of Great 
. Britain.” 

THER avowed spokesmen of the 

big bourgeoisie and many semi-lib- 

eral publications re-echo this state- 
ment with variations. The only capi- 
talist publication in the United States 
that has even remotely perceived the 
role of leadership in the present gen- 
eral strike is The Chicago Tribune, 
which, under the caption, “Conserva- 
tives in a Revolution,” carried this re- 
markable editorial, which we publish 
in full: 

“J. H. Thomas, secretary of the 
railwaymen’s union in England and 
a leader of the Labor Party in par- 
liaament, has been megotiating with 
the government in the hope of re- 
storing peace. Premier Baldwin has 
announced that he will not consider 
any terms until the general strike is 
called off unconditionally. 

“Mr. Thomas ig not a revolution- 
ary. He has confidence in the par- 
liamentary system of government. 


If he is anxious to make peace as 
speedily as possible, the explanation 
is simple. He knows that if peace 
is not speedly restored he will lose 
his influence over his own followers. 
A general strike is a revolutionary 
movement.., It cannot be led by any 
one but an avowed revolutionist. 
“Blood has been shed already in 
Great Britain. The genera] strike 
cannot continue without more blood- 
letting. The longer it continues the 
more bitter it will become and the 
more surely the strikers will make 
revolution their goal. Mr. Thomas 
and many others among the veteran 
leaders of labor are realizing now 
that if they are to retain leadership 


they must bring the strike to an end. 
Jn that fact lies the chief hone of an 
early settlement.” 


The General Stri 
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ec 
bss claim that a revolution: cannot be 
a but by an avowed Trevolutionist. 
rhe Tribune editoriakaisd shows a re- 
markably clear insight into the role 
and the motives of Mr.wThomas as a 
_raiter to labor, as one whose interests 
it is to endeavor to stifle any develop- 
ment on the road to revolution in 
order that he may continue to play the 
role of labor Heutenant of. capitalism. 
UT a general striké confined to eco- 
nomic demands aléhe is not revo- 
lution and vite déVeloping into a 
political struggle is 
The no ‘thé 
tute for thé political’ str 
working class is anarciism, utopian. 
Furthermore, no such thing as a 
purely economic strik# can exist in 
the world of reality. It belongs to the 
realm of fantasy ‘where dwell the uto- 
pians of all shades from yellow social- 
ists to amarcho-syndicalists. In this 
connection the position of the socialist 
organ, The Milwaukee Leader, is inter- 
esting as enunciatedi in. its editorial 
comment: 

“But just the same: the general” 
strike is in its effects a: revolution, 
whether it adopts the ‘frills of Bol- 
shevist psychology or goes forward 
with the staid dete ion of Brit- 
ish trade unionism.) It is all the 
more effective in it™f revolutionary 


results. n it.shuns the frills and 
attends tly to its economic is- 
sues.” 


HE Leader editors would probably 

vehemently deny any taint of an- 
archism, but identically the same sen- 
timehts could have been expressed and 
have been better stated by every prom- 
inent anarcho-syndicalist in the world. 
The disciples of Pouget, Sorel and oth- 
ers of the anarchist school can agree 
in every detail with Mr. Berger’s pub- 
lication, which again proves that the 
line separating the reformist socialists 
from the anarchists is very thin and 
also emphasizes thelr utter confusion 
in face of great working class up- 
heavais. 
(ENBRAL strikes are not things for 

fools and cowards to play with. 
A nation-wide’ general etrike should 
only be launched when the working 
class is developed to the point where 
it is ready to fight, against every ob- 
stacle in its path and under a leader- 
ship that knows the goal toward which 
it must travel to be successful. There 
is ample evidence that the British 
workers are ready,;-the question of 
leadership is dubious, In itself the 
general strike is, course, not rev- 
olution. But jike,,all other_ social 
phenomena, it doesn’t exist “in itself,” 
that is to say, as @ thing separate and 
apart from the rest-;a@f society and run- 
ning its own course. It is one stage 
of the class conflict, It is a.challenge 
to the capitalist class, which has as 
its defense the state power. This 
state, by its very existence, proves 
that there are class antagonisms Ahat 
are irreconcilable, and when the class 
it represents is threatened it steps in 
and by various methods endeavors to 
crush the working class. 

One of the methods used by the 
state against the working class is that 
of dependence upon the right-wing 
leaders to betray the struggle. Thomas 
and MacDonald, “realizing now that if 
they are to retain leadership they must 
bring the strike to an end,” are striv- 
ing night end day toward that goal 
and are capable of, any treachery to 


realize it. 
) leaders not with the 
workers in struggle, but are 
continuously in ce with Bald- 


_  dierommmnist will take issue “ win, in spite of the fact that they have | 
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and Revolution 


no mandate from the workers whom 
they pretend to serve—but whom they 
they strive to betray—to confer with 
the enemy. Their action in this strike 
dramatizes the entire right-wing lead- 
ership of the whole labor movement. 
When the time of decisive striggles 
afrivé:- and they have to choose be- 
tween plunging into the struggle on 
thé side of the workers or going over 
to the side of the capitalists they in- 
variably do the latter and become the 
final bulwark of the enemy. 

The right-wing leaders, like the 
Milwaukee Leader, hastened to deny 
the political character of the struggle 
and assured Baldwin and the British 
ruling class that they had no intention 
of wageing a political struggle, even 
at this time, when the government is 
preparing to try to crush by force of 
arms the strike in case Thomas and 
MacDonald and Bevin do not sutceed 
in their efforts to betray it. 

A’ this time, when these eeents of 

the bourgeoisie are engaged .in 
their greatest treachery, they must 
be unmasked before the workers of 


‘England and expelled from their places 


and the leadership of the movement 
must pass into the hands of the most 
resohute section of the working class. 
It is true that a revolution can only 
be led by revolutionists. And the gen- 
eral strike may be made the starting 
point for revolution. “But in order for 
it to travel that road it must rapidly 
advance from success to success, must 
constantly initiate new and more 
audacious attacks, must always be on 
the offensive and ruthlessly hur] its 
entire forces directly against the state 
power of the capitalist class. 

A general strike alone that confines 
itself to the “economic” struggle, a 
folded-arms policy wherein the gov- 
ernment pretends to remain neutral, 
as in Italy in 1920, can at best 
hope to reach a compromise with 
the enemy, for the reason that it 
soon essumes the mature of a starva- 
tion contest between the working class 
and the capitalist class, with the cap- 
italists in legal control of the food 
supplies of the nation. To break thru 
this legality requires ai struggle 
against the government itself, which, 
with its laws, give sanction to the 
armed forces.to defend private prop- 
erty im food supplies. The industries 
cannot be seized and held without 
challenging the legal ownership of the 
capitalist class. 

UCH a movement can only be car- 

' tied forward by a revolutionary 
leadership. In Britain the general 
strike ean only develop into revolution 
if the Communists can take the lead, 
unseat the Thomas, the MacDonalds, 
the Bevens, and openly challenge the 
government thru striving to break the 
power of the armed forces of the 
state, by inciting mutiny in the ranks 
of the army, and enlisting the 
mutineers in the-ranks of the revolu- 
tionists in order to launch and ineur- 
rectionary assault upon the loyal 
forces of the government. 

The general strike can be the start- 
ing point for such a development as 
it gets the workers out of the indus- 
tries and into the streets. But to be- 
come revolutionary & must be under 
fearless revolutionary leadership, that 
drives forward with irresistable force 
to the conquest of state power end 
establishes a government of the pro- 
letariat which disarms the bourgeoisie, 
arms the proletariat, crushes the 
whole baureaucratic apparatus of cap 


and combines in a 
state the legislative and exegutive 
‘unctions that enable ft to n the 
copitiatagant toes 
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Hiking 1,000 Miles Without Food— 
Telf a to a Passaic Textile Worker 


m4 


A Chicago gymnast director, who appears on the right in this pictur 
just left Chicago to hike to New York without eating any food.en routs. 
admits he is accuctomed to a regular diet of good food and bullt up the 
of his body to withstand a long fast. But textile workers in Lawrence ar 
Passaic work ten and twelve hours under unbéarable canditions om \ “hy 
and very bad food. When this fasting walker gets to New York he 
down to a meal of well. chosen food—when the textile worker goes ven 
to face an empty cupheers. 
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